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REVIEWS 


Travels and Researches in Caffraria, §c- 
By Stephen Kay. London: Mason, 


Southern Africa 1s a portion of the globe 
daily increasing in interest and importance. 
Its geographical position, the agreeableness 
and salubrity of its climate, and the progress 
of its trade and commerce, are too striking 
not to attract attention; and every succeed- 
ing arrival brings us some fresh proof of its 
growing prosperity. The character and con- 
dition of the native tribes cannot fail to form 
an important subject of inquiry to the mer- 
chant as well as the en gah while the 
languages of those hitherto comparatively 
unknown people are attracting the attention 
of the historian and philologist no less than 
the man of business. ‘The little that is known 
of the southern interior of this vast continent 
induces us to hail with pleasure every publi- 
cation likely to throw light on any portion 
of these interesting subjects; nor is it the 
least gratifying part of the matter, that we 
perceive the successful efforts of Christian 
missionaries, in introducing the blessings of 
education and moral improvement among 
these untutored people. What the philoso- 
pher has made the subject of remote specu- 
lation, these zealous men have carried into 
actual execution, and have already opened 
the door for the introduction of European 
intelligence, civilization, and commerce. 
Although the work before us does not 
contain much original matter, and the in- 
formation which the author has collected is 
given in a confused and unconnected form, 
we are convinced that the public will feel 
thankful for the publication. ‘The writer is 
a missionary of the Wesleyan persuasion, 
and the first of that body who established a 
mission among the Ammakosa,} or Kaffers, 
as they have been erroneously denominated ; 
the former missions having been commenced 
bythe London Missionary Society. Similar 
institutions have been subsequently intro- 
duced, by the Wesleyan Society, throughout 
the entire extent of Caffraria, or Ammako- 
sina, and extended into the country of the 
Tembus and Pondas, as far as the Umtata 
River, on the eastern coast, not far south of 
Port Natal, to which a regular inland route 
's now established for traders from the co- 
lony. Mr. Kay gives us a minute account 
of the history of the mission from its infancy, 
interspersed with anecdotes, chiefly descrip- 
tive of the debasing and, in some cases, cruel 
superstition of the natives. The character, 
however, which we are disposed to draw of 
them, from the statements in the work before 
Us, is, that they are, generally speaking, an 
industrious, frugal, provident, humane, and 





+ The author writes this word, sometimes, Ama.rosa, 
but he should have informed us that the 2 is conven- 
tionally adopted by the missionaries to express one of 
the clucking sounds which the Kaffer nation has adopted 

i their neighbours the Hottentots. We cannot ap- 
proach nearer to this sound, in English, than by the 
word Kosa, for the name of an individual of this nation, 
the plural of which is Ammakosa, 





trustworthy people. The work furnishes us 
with numerous and pleasing traits illustrative 
of these views. We mention this cireum- 
stance, not as if it were new to our readers, 
but as it tends to corroborate the previous 
character of the natives of Southern Africa, 
which we had been led to form from the 
works of former writers. We are also fur- 
nished with accurate accounts and descrip- 
tions of native manners and customs, history, 
punishments, forms of judicature, laws, the 
enterprise of British settlers, and an occa- 
sional view of the natural productions of the 
country. We have, further, a most impor- 
tant history of the frontier trade, with minute 
accounts of its articles of commerce, taken 
from contemporary and authentic sources. 
Mixed up with these will be found statements 
of gross cruelties, inflicted on unoffending 
natives by Dutch boors, and, more recently, 
by English settlers; and, worst of all, slaugh- 
ters of whole bodies of defenceless men, wo- 
men, and children—not by boors or settlers 
—but by order of the British authorities! 
Indeed, had not this latter statement pro- 
ceeded from so unsuspicious a source, we 
should have been strongly inclined to suspect 
some mistake or exaggeration ; but it is time 
to give the reader an opportunity of judging 
for himself :— 

*“ About a month after the above-mentioned 
skirmish, a strong military force, together with 
several hundred armed colonists, were hurried 
into the interior to the distance of nearly three 
hundred miles from the colonial boundary, where 
they were immediately joined by an immense 
host of Kaffers, who proved themselves to be 
Kaffers indeed! Flushed with the hope of con- 
quest and abundant spoil, having got an ally so 
powerful in their van, the natives hastened on- 
ward to the combat, pointing out exactly the site 
whereon was erected the temporary huts of the 
Amanwana. On the Sunday evening, the troops 
arrived within a few hours’ march of the spot, 
and, after halting for an hour or two, again 
proceeded, with the view of taking them by 
surprise ere dawn of day the following morning. 
In this they succeeded ; so that while the greater 
part of the people were still fast asleep, the 
rushing of horses, the clashing of spears, and 
the horrid roar of musquetry, poured in upon 
themt on every side. Who can conceive of a 
situation more awful? The thought makes one’s 
very blood run cold. If we had not heard the 
details of this sanguinary affair confirmed by 
more than fifty eye-witnesses, we could not pos- 
sibly have given credence to it; so strange was 
the plan, and so barbarous its results! A re- 
spectable British officer, whom duty required to 
be on the spot, candidly declared to the author, 
that it was ‘one of the most disgraceful and 
cold-blooded acts to which the English soldier 
had ever been rendered accessary.’” 

“ The moment our troops arrived on the sum- 
mit of the eminence that overlooked the vale 
in which the Matuwana and his men were lying, 





« + It hasindeed been said, that a parley was attempt- 
ed; and, for the honour of our countrymen, we cannot 
but wish that this could have been proved. Unhappily, 
however, the unanimous testimony of numbers who 
were personally present during the whole affray, is 
altogether against this assertion, showing too clearly, 
that time was not allowed for anything of the kind.” 





orders were given for all to gallop down amongst 
the houses. Their affrighted occupants then 
poured out in droves, and a dreadfully destruc- 
tive fire was forthwith opened upon them. Very 
few seconds elapsed ere every hut was vacated, 
and thousands seen scampering off in every 
direction. Numbers, gaunt and emaciated by 
hunger and age, crawled out of their miserable 
sheds, but with pitiable apathy sat or laid down 
again as if heedless of their fate. Many of the 
females cast away their little ones, the more 
readily to effect their own escape; whilst others 
actually plunged into the deepest parts of the 
river with infants upon their backs. In this 
situation some were drowned, others speared, 
and many stoned to death by the savage throng ; 
insomuch that the water was at length literally 
dyed with blood. 

“ Those of the poor Africans who are con- 
stantly engaged in a course of warfare, keep 
their spears, and shields, &c., always at hand; 
and are, therefore, armed in a moment. Hence, 
though driven thus suddenly from their hovels, 
every man was as quickly prepared for action ; 
and after running for a short distance, until 
able partially to marshal their scattered com- 
panies, they bravely rallied, and prepared to 
defend themselves. But, dreadful to state, their 
missile weapons were met by rockets, and for 
spears they received balls, which their naked 
bodies were, of course, not long able to stand. 
Hundreds quickly fell, and the rest fled to the 
mountains, whither they were pursued with as 
much speed as the soldier's horse was capable 
of.”” 

Is it possible that acts like these could 
have been committed by a British army? 
We have been informed, while we write this, 
that there is a special officer stationed on the 
frontier to superintend the intercourse with 
the native tribes, who holds a seat in the 
council, for the express purpose of facilitating 
his communications with the colonial govern- 
ment on this very subject. Has he made 
any report on this affair? When statements 
like Mr. Kay’s are submitted to the British 
public they cannot long remain unnoticed. 

Similar instances of barbarity are stated by 
Mr. Kay to have been sanctioned, at former 
periods, by both Dutch and British authori- 
ties. In p. 498 the author informs us, that 
“ numbers are at this very moment suflering 
most grievously, from their rights being 
shamefully trampled under foot, and their 
clannish feuds materially promoted by law- 
less colonists, English as well as Dutch; who, 
when once beyond colonial precincts, seem 
to laugh both at law and legislators, scrupling 
not to commit acts of aggression and cruelty 
quite equal to those of former years.” This 
he exemplifies by contrasting the fate of some 
Kaffer murderers, who were executed by their 
chiefs at the request of our government, with 
the case of an English trader, who, “ in con- 
sequence of no offence whatever,” except re- 
questing payment for some little job, shot 
one of the warriors of Boochoo (a Kafter chief) 
dead at his feet; for which he was, by the 
colonial authorities, deprived of his licence ! 
When this trader absconded from Caftraria, 
to avoid the punishment which he deserved, 
the Kaffer chief took possession of his wag- 
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gons; but upon its being proved, to the 
satisfaction of Boochoo and his judges, that 
they were the property of another English- 
man, residing in Graham's Town, he instantly 
restored them to the rightful owner. 

But we must have done with these painful 
parts of the volume, and refer the reader to 
something of a more peaceful character. ‘The 
following is a sketch of the manner of living 
among the Kaffers :— 

“ Their diet ordinarily consists of milk, which, 
like the Arab and Foulah nation of Western 
Africa, they invariably use in a sour curdled 
state. It is called amaaz, and rendered thus 
thick and acidulous by being kept in leathern 
sacks or bottles, the appearance of which is 
filthy in the extreme, and, to the eye of a 
stranger, exceedingly disgusting. ‘Those ves- 
sels are replenished with fresh milk from the 
cow, morning and evening; this is generally 
poured in an hour or two before they draw otf 
that designed for family use. * * * New 
milk is seldom used, excepting by children; 


nor does it ever undergo any other preparation | 


than that already mentioned. ‘This forms the 


Kaffer’s standing dish; and next to this, a bowl | 


of boiled corn. ‘The grain most commonly cul- 
tivated by the tribes of Southern Africa, is a 


species of millet, or guinea corn, holcus sorghum, | 
called amazimba by the Kaffer, and mabali by | 


the Boochuana. It is used in different ways, 
but most commonly in a boiled state. When 
thus prepared it is served up in small baskets, 
out of which each helps himself, making his 
hands serve as a succedaneum for spoons. Sea- 
soning of any kind is seldom used; excepting 
when mixed with a little milk, the bare grain 
constitutes the sole ingredient of the mess. It 


is sometimes pounded between two stones with 


the hand, (corn-mills being altogether unknown 
in Caiiraria,) and made into a kind of pottage: 
and at other times formed into thick cakes, 
which are always baked on the hearth, amidst 
hot embers, after the manner of the ancients. 
Indian corn also is cultivated, but not so ex- 
tensively; pumpkins, likewise, together with a 
few other esculent plants. 


they are only useful while the season lasts: and 
this is in a great measure the case with maize 
also; for while it continues in season both young 
and old are seen parching and eating it at all 
hours of the day. A species of su 


sometimes made for the purpose of sweetening 
their mess of millet. Add to the above an oc- 
casional feast of animal food, and we have the 
diet complete of a strong and able-bodied peo- 
ple. They seldom sit down to more than one 
good meal a day; and that is in the evening, 
about an hour before bed-time: an occasional 
draught of milk is generally all they take be- 
djs * * * 

“ The Kaffer will not eat swine’s flesh; hence 
pigs are never met with upon his establishment. 
There is indeed a species of wild hog to which 
he has no objection, and which he will therefore 
eat without any scruple; but when presented 
with a piece of pork he invariably shrinks from 
it with apparent disgust. Veal, likewise, rarely 
if ever forms one of their dishes; this, however, 
arises, not from any natural antipathy to the 
flesh itself, but from a decided objection to the 
slaughtering of calves; ‘ which,’ said one of the 


natives, very significantly, ‘ for ever puts an end | 
The bare men- | 


to your prospects of increase.’ 
tion of our custom in this respect induces them 
to question the soundness of our judgment. 
There are many parts of the feathered tribe too 
which they refuse to eat. None of them keep 


| poultry of any description whatever; and all 
| appear to have a strong prejudice against eggs 
as an article of food. But after repeatedly wit- 
| nessing the avidity with which the Boochuana 
tribes devour the flesh of the elephant, I was 
most surprised to find that the Kaffers, on the 
contrary, would not touch it. However hungry 
and destitute they may be, their superstitious 


notions respecting this animal are such as alto- | 


gether to prevent their feasting upon him. 


food of men.’ 

“ They have as great an antipathy to fish as 
to swine’s flesh, and would as soon think of sit- 
ting down to a dish of snakes, as to partake of 
any of the inhabitants of the deep. Some of 
the tribes, indeed, put fish in the same class 





But of the fatter | 
they seldom lay up any store; consequently 


r-cane, | 
called imfe, is grown in great abundance: of | 
this the natives are remarkably fond, on account | 
of its sweet and succulent quality. A decoction | 
of it, as likewise of the Indian corn-stalk, is | 


with serpents. Hence, although the whole line 


of coast abounds with fish, the people never 


think of throwing in a hook or of casting a net; 
they are, in fact, totally ignorant both of the 
one and the other. * * * 

“In some things the Amakosz are extremely 
particular; but in others their habits are dis- 
gusting beyond measure. When sitting down 
to meat, for instance, if the hands are considered 
unclean, a quantity of fresh cow-dung is inva- 
riably used as the substitute for soap and water. 
| When engaged in the act of slaughtering, the 

beast is no sooner opened than a scramble takes 


place for the gall, the bitter contents of which | 


are eagerly drunk by the individual who first 
gets hold of it. Nor is this all that is calculated 
to sicken one on such occasions: when cut up, 
pieces of the meat are purposely rolled on the 
floor of the cattle-fold previously to being used; 
and certain parts even of the entrails are but 
just thrown on the fire before the savage but- 
chers voraciously devour them, while literally 
covered with filth. 
their food is usually served up are made from a 


species of cyperus, a strong reedy grass that is 


freque bout fountains; they 
are of a circular shape, neatly wrought, and the 
texture is so close as to render them capable of 
containing any kind of liquid. * * * When- 
ever emptied of their contents, they are imme- 
diately placed on the ground for the dogs to 
lick, and this constitutes almost the only pur- 
| fication they ever obtain.” 


itly found growing 2 


The account of an elephant hunt by the 
natives is interesting :— 


immediate vicinity of the station, which gave 
me an opportunity of witnessing the astonishing 


| excitement produced by circumstances of this | 


nature, and the manner in which they are ac- 
customed to pursue those prodigious creatures. 


perched on the different high lands round about, 
whose stentorian powers served as telegraphic 
mediums of intelligence, each responding to the 
shouts of the other. By this means an immense 
concourse of men and dogs were speedily as- 
sembled near the deep and bushy ravine, in 
which the animals had taken refuge. The cla- 
mour of the hunters and the howling of dogs, 
reverberated by the precipices, and echoing in 
the disturbed recesses, now became tremen- 
_ "= * * 

“The march of the herd to and fro in their 
umbrageous covert below, sounded net much 
| unlike the rolling of immense stones, making 
everything bend or break before them. The 





together with the hideous screams of the wound- 
ed, furnished terrific proof of their fury, and of 
the havoc they were making. Three out of their 
number were at length brought to the ground, 
and several others severely speared. I was 





The smail baskets in which | 


‘© On Saturday, the 6th of May 1826, a nue | 
merous herd of elephants was discovered in the | 


The signal was given by certain individuals, | 


cracking of trees and the falling of branches, | 


: =—=— et 
frequently constrained to tremble for the safe! 

of the pursuers, whilst witnessing their fearless 
advances toward the huge and irritated victim 
seeing that a slender lance constituted the whole 
of their armour. To see them, in a state of 
perfect nudity, boldly proceeding to Within 
reach of one of these powerful brutes, which 
by a single stroke of his proboscis, might have 
laid them lifeless in the dust, could not but 


er | give rise to the most serious apprehensions, 
Curiosity one day prompted me to ask the | 
reason; upon which one of them told me, that | 
‘the sagacity of the elephant renders him too | 
much like man to allow of his being made the | 


“ Although crowds be engaged in the chase 
on those occasions, the law enables the man 
who first pierces the elephant, to claim both the 
honour and benefit of its death. The latter 
however, is but small, as he only gets one of the 
tusks, the Chief laying claim to the other; and 
custom requires him to furnish a cow or an ox 
for slaughter at the close of the chase, which ig 
usually concluded with mirth and festivity. Qf 
this feast, no Chief, I am told, is allowed to 
partake, because the elephant is considered to 
be of equal rank with the greatest of their 
Chiefs. 

“Their attack upon this noble quadruped ig 
usually made from behind, in which position 
they are able for some time to elude the keen 
glance of his extraordinarily small eye; and 
sometimes even to hamstring him before he js 
aware of the approach of an assailant. His 
huge and unwieldy carcase, together with a dis- 
proportionately short neck, render him but ill 
able to turn quickly round upon his adversary, 
Of this the natives are fully aware, and advan- 
tageously avail themselves of his want of agility, 
When thus engaged in the act of killing him, it 
is not a little amusing, as well as singular, to 
hear them lauding the animal, and crying, 
* Don’t kill us, great Captain; don’t strike or 


| tread upon us, mighty Chief;’ while in the in- 
| tervals between those different intreaties, they 


cast showers of spears into his tortured carcase, 
The instant he falls, all set up as loud a shout 
as their exhausted strength will enable them to 
raise. ‘The tuft of hair on the extremity of the 
tail is then cut off, and taken to the Chief, who 
generally places it on a pole at the isangue, or 
entrance of his cattle-fold. It there hangs as 
one of the ensigns of royalty; and as a trophy of 
victory, achieved by his subjects over the inha- 
bitants of the forest. ‘The extremities of the 


| ear and proboscis are likewise cut off, and with 


much ceremony deposited in some secret place, 
where they are left to decay, no one daring to 
disturb them afterwards. 'This being done, and 


| the tusks extracted, the remains are left to be 


devoured by dogs, wolves, and vultures.” 


‘Towards the close of the volume, we have 


| a very pleasing account of the success of the 


Hottentot settlement, formed in the year 
1829, on the Kat River. We were mucl 
interested with the following well-drawn 
picture of the character and habits of the 
3ushman race, some of whom the writer met 
at that station. 

“ Shortly after the conclusion of divine ser- 
vice several other Bushmen made their appear- 
ance, whose garb and manners furnished in- 


| dubitable evidence of their having but just 


emerged from the gloomy recesses of the forest, 
or the still more dismal chambers of the cavern. 
The real condition, civil as well as moral, of 
this troglodytish race is truly deplorable. We 
cannot contemplate their circumstances, or even 


look upon their withered countenances, without 


inexpressible pain of heart. Hunted for gene- 
rations back, like partridges upon the mountains, 
they have become desperate; their hand is up- 
lifted against every one, and every one’s hand 
against them. Robbed of their country, and 
driven beyond the ordinary range of men, they 
have been compelled to seek refuge and dwelling 
places in the glens of the desert, the thickets of 
the jungle, or the clefts of the precipice. There 
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= 
it is that we must in general look for them, on 
the points of projecting crags, or upon the sum- 
mits cf the highest rocks, watchfully surveying 
all beneath. With eagle-eyed fierceness, with 
pows fully bent, darts deeply poisoned, and an 
air that betrays less fear than hostility, they 
stand ever prepared to take fatal aim at all who 
may have temerity enough to approach their 
rampart.” 

We shall now make a few observations on 
the more striking defects of the work; and 
we cannot conceal our disappointment at 
finding no new light thrown on the Jan- 
guages of any of the tribes of Southern 
‘Africa. We had expected that the writer, 
from his long residence in Caffraria and the 
country of the Bechuanas, would have had 
some information to communicate on this 
subject. But, instead of this, we have the 
conjugation of a Kaffer verb, copied verba- 
tim from the work of Mr. George Thomson, 
ublished so far back as the year 1827, 
Ve have discovered throughout many fla- 
grant instances of plagiarism, which are cal- 
culated to detract from the reputation of the 
author, and which we regret particularly on 
that account. There is, indeed, an appear- 
ance of a new translation of a Kaffer hymn 





(which has been a thousand times published), 
but it is only an appearance—for the words 


of the translation in Mr. Thomson’s book, | 


which is itself, as we understand, by no 
means accurate, are merely transposed. 
Many even of the acknowledged quota- 


crease the size of the book (which, how- 
ever, is a cheap one). At p. 216 there is a 
long note, to show that the Cape ostrich 
hatches her eggs, which no one ever doubted. 
We also object particularly to the disguising 


| by misery at home and contempt abroad the 


| the reign of the Apostolical party in Spain. 


of names by initials, blanks, and hyphens— | 


as, the Hon. Captain S., Major ——, Mr. | 


Th-k-wr-y ; and especially when persons’ 
characters are attacked, or serious accusa- 
tions made against them. These innuendoes, 
although possibly arising, in some instances, 
from an indisposition to give offence, are 
calculated to mislead the public, without 
giving any corresponding satisfaction to the 
party intended to be pointed at. 

The writer is too much disposed to make 
general and declamatory assertions, which 
are not borne out by the examples given in 
corroboration of them. For instance: he 
founds a charge of immodesty against the 
Kafler women, upon a circumstance which 
he quotes from Barrow, viz. that “ if a young 
woman should be asked if she is married, 
not content with giving the simple negative, 
she usually throws open her cloak, which 
generally constitutes her a/most only cover- 
ing.” “ This,” says Mr. Kay, “ affords proof 
sufficient of the absence of that principle 
which constitutes one of the chief ornaments 
of the sex.” He quite forgets what he had 
said in p. 114, “ that, excepting in cases of 
age, childhood, and mothers giving suck, it 
is accounted exceedingly unbecoming for a 
female to go about with her breasts unco- 
vered; over these, therefore, she wears the 
imbeka.” The young Kaffer girl opens her 
mantle to show that she is not yet entitled 
to this matronly ornament, and she wears 
besides, invariably, even from her infancy, 
the Kio, or apron. We have been assured by 
the missionaries and their wives, that the 
Kaffer women are remarkable for modesty 
and decorum. : 


tions are superfluous, and only tend to in- | likely to be a greater evil, as the signal for 


On the whole, however, the work of Mr, 
Kay is creditable to his industry and good- 
feeling. 





La Espaiia bajo el poder arbitrario de la 
congregacion apostolica. [Spain under the 
Arbitrary Power of the Apostolicals.] Paris: 
Baudry ; London, Dulau & Co. 

Tue reign of Ferdinand VII. will be an im- 

portant epoch in the history of Spain; not 

merely for the extraordinary events which 
happened during the period, but for the in- 
fluence which those events have had, and will 
yet have, on Europe generally, and the great 
change they have produced in the character 
and feelings of the Spanish people. The ac- 
cession of Ferdinand to the throne was the 
signal for a revolution and a war, as eventful 
in their course as important in their conse- 
quences ; since then, his kingdom has been 
but a battle-field for contending parties and 
principles. Of the immense foreign posses- 
sions which he inherited from his father, ten 
extensive and independent states have been 
formed ; while the parent country, rich to ad- 
miration in all natural advantages, is left 
without internal trade or foreign commerce, 
without capital and without credit, to testify 


effects of incapacity and misrule ; and, lastly, 
to close this sad eventful history, the death 
of this man, whose life was a continued source 
of suffering and sorrow to his country, is yet 


another civil war. 
It is at such a moment that we are called 
on to pronounce an opinion on the history of 


The work would have been at all times valu- 
able, if only for the many interesting facts 
which it contains; but it is especially so at 
the present moment, as helping the English 
public to form a judgment on the probable 
result of the contest now beginning between 
the partisans of the young Queen and her 
bigoted uncle;{—a contest that must not be 
considered as a mere civil war in Spain— 
but as one in which all Europe is interested, 
Spain being only the arena in which the 
battle is to be fought—a war of antagonistic 
principles, the result of which must influ- 
ence the future destiny of nations, the pro- 
gress of civilization, and the march of free- 
dom from Cadiz to the Volga. Whatever 
foolish manifestoes the Queen Mother may be 
induced to sign, announcing her intentions 
not to change the form of government—what- 
ever intrigues and cabals despotic govern- 
ments, and even free ones, may put in motion 
to stop the progress of reform in Spain, the 
result of the contest must necessarily be, 
either that Don Carlos and the Apostolicals, 
with the Inquisition, and despotism, and 
misrule, will triumph, and the unholy allies 
have a zealous friend in the south, or they 
will fail and be utterly destroyed as a party : 
there is no middle course; there can be no 
qualified result; there is no French army 
now ready to march in and uphold their fall- 
ing fortunes: if they fail, they fail utterly ; 
and then the power, moral and physical, of 
the Liberals, will be irresistible ; and it is 
ridiculous to suppose that, after so long suf- 
fering, they will forego the opportunity of 


+ The question on which the parties are professedly 
at issue is not well understood even by our political 








establishing everywhere liberal institutions. 
The result, therefore, of the coming contest 
is of more importance than may at first ap- 
pear; and, to judge fairly what that result 
promises to be, we must advert to the history 
of Spain from the year 1823 to the present 
time. We shall, therefore, present our rea- 
ders with an abstract of the facts in the work 
before us, and of the opinions of the writer, 
with such comments as circumstances re- 
quire or suggest. 
It is notorious enough, that the Constitu- 
tional government in Spain was overthrown, 
—not by the Apostolical party, whose armies 
were everywhere defeated, and eventually 
driven out of the country,—but by a hun- 
dred thousand French soldiers, backed by all 
the powers of Europe, and aided by the most 
infamous double dealing that Machiavelism 
and bad faith ever suggested. Deceit and 
corruption contributed to the triumph far 
more than the hundred thousand men com- 
manded by the imbecile grandson of Saint 
Louis; and if Ballesteros and Abisbal, dying 
in France poor and despised, were a fearful 
example of the manner in which princes 
“ keep the word of promise to the ear and 
break it to the hope,” the simple fact that 
the Duke of Angouleme was obliged to de- 
ceive those and other generals, to induce 
them to betray their trust, by solemn as- 
surances that it was not the intention of 
the French invaders to re-establish despot- 
ism in the Peninsula, is conclusive proof 
that liberal opinions were much stronger 
there than many persons have hitherto be- 
lieved. However, four out of the five gene- 
rals in command, and many other military 
chiefs, were deceived; and the consequences 
of their infamous folly was the establishment, 
not of a royal despotism, but of a priestly, or 
theocratical one, ten thousand times worse 
than the other. Lord Liverpool said, in 
1821, that no revolution had ever been less 
bloody than the constitutional one of 1820; 
assuredly he could not say the same of the 
counter-revolution of 1823. The object of 
the Apostolicai party, as their leaders loudly 
proclaimed, was to exterminate the Liberals, 
Fortunately, we are in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and it is impossible to repeat the atro- 
cities of the twelfth, when the Albigenses 
were hunted and massacred like wild beasts, 
without finding a home of refuge throughout 
Europe. The Constitutionalists, flying to 
other nations, were met with sympathy, 
and offered protection; and England may 
be justly proud of having welcomed to her 
shores the most distinguished amongst them. 
In the meantime, the persecution against 
those who had remained in Spain was dread- 
ful and pitiless. We have, in the work be- 
fore us, sad evidence of this; and, as the 
writer is no very violent Liberal—certainly, 
has very little sympathy with the exaltados, 
as they were called—he may be considered 
an impartial witness. He belongs, in fact, 
to the juste milieu—a party which contri- 
buted, indirectly, to the overthrow of the 
Constitution. But the opinions he entertains 
signify little: he has supported, by reference 
to official documents, all he says respecting 
the savage persecution carried on by the 
Apostolicals. 
But though interesting for these melan- 
choly details, this work is far more so for the 
conclusive reasoning and facts brought for- 
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the Atheneum of January last, p. 19. 


ward by the writer, in proof that the power 
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nd influence of the Spanish clergy have | 


more than half, and that ata time when they 


been gradually. lessening from 1808-up-to | were obliged to expend immense sums to 


the present time. ‘“ In 1808,” he observes, 
“ the clergy had power sufficient to enable 
them to aid greatly in arousing the nation; 
but in 1814, not being able alone to make 
the balance incline to their side, they took 
possession of the person and ear of the king 
at Valencia; they seduced the army, and 
taught the soldiers how to make light of 
their oaths and duties; and, in order to 
blind the unwary, they induced the king to 
publish the decree of the 4th of May, 1814, 
in which he most solemnly and freely pro- 
mised to convoke the Cortes—to respect per- 
sonal security and the freedom of the press— 
to sustain inviolable the rights of the people, 
—renouncing, at once, despotism, and the 
idea of taxing, or of expending the taxes, 
without the consent of the kingdom. But 
in 1820, seeing that the illusions with which 
they had maintained their power had been 
dissipated by the irresistible force of public 
opinion, and that it was impossible to induce 
the nation to re-establish that power, the 
only resource left to them was, the ominous 
measure of introducing foreign troops, to 
revenge what they thought their wrongs.” 
And they were indeed revenged! But 
have the Spanish clergy gained in influence 
and strength by their anti-christian persecu- 
tions? If we were to look only to their 


numbers, we should say at once that they | 


have; for we find, according to the official 
papers published in this work, that there 
were in Spain, in 1830—62 bishops, 2393 
canons, 1869 minor canons, 16,481 rectors of 
parishes, 4929 curates, 17,411 parochial cler- 
gymen, 18,699 clergymen not attached to 
parishes, 9088 persons in minor orders, 
15,015 clerks of parishes, 3927 servants of 
churches, 24,007 nuns, and 61,727 friars! 
Now, as the Minister of Justice (Garely), in 
the exposition made to the Cortes in 1822, 


maintain their political power. The Spanish 
clergy, therefore, notwithstanding their large 
nominal incomes, are at this moment in great 
poverty, and their only hopes of success 
must rest on the possibility of awakening the 
fears of those interested in the maintenance 
of abuses, and an appeal to superstition. The 
power of superstition, however, even in Spain, 
is far less than is generally imagined, as was 
proved by the ili-success of the army of the 
Faith in 1822. 
the fears of the interested ; if the clergy can 
arouse them, and there is no doubt that they 
will try with all their cunning, the contest 
may be dreadful, because both parties will 
fight for existence. 

But though the Apostolicals may be able 
to raise the standard of civil war, it is impos- 
sible that they can be ultimately successful ; 
their party was much stronger in 1823 than 
it is now; they had then the head of the 
government and a great majority of the high- 
est nobility on their side ; they were openly 
supported with arms and money by the 
French government, and yet they were routed 
and humbled. Now, many who were opposed 
to the Constitutionalists, are the warmest 
partisans of the young Queen ; and even the 
clergy are divided, owing to the conduct ef 
the Apostolical leaders. It was not, indeed, 
to be believed that all who belonged to the 
clerical orders could sanction and approve of 
the conduct of these men, and we according- 
ly find that many of the more respectable 
have declared their abhorrence at the ex- 
cesses committed under the cloak of religion, 
and have separated themselves from their 
persecuting brethren. This division in the 
enemy’s camp must tend greatly to secure 
the triumph of the young Queen; it is, in- 
deed, an accession of strength moral and 
physical that would be irresistible, if the 


stated, that there were at the time 16,310 | Queen Mother had the wisdom and the ad- 


friars, there must have been an increase of 
45,417 within the seven following years ! 
But in this case, as in many others, acces- 
sion of numbers is not always accession of 
power; and, in fact, an increase so absurdly 
out of all proportion has augmented the dif- 
ficulties of the regular clergy; for they have 
been obliged to oppress the people grievously, 
to find additional resources. Neither does 
it follow, that a young friar is necessarily an 
Apostolical: the experience, indeed, of the 
last thirty years goes far to prove the con- 
trary; and it is certain that the accession 
has deprived the whole body of what little 
respect they heretofore enjoyed; for the 
trickery and manceuvring to which they 
have been compelled to have recourse for 
their daily bread—the jealousy, rivalry, and 
wrangling, between the different orders, in 
their hungry anxiety to supplant each other 
in the good graces of such devotees as give 
money in exchange for masses, sermons, and 
prayers—have made the whole body of friars, 
without distinction, a standing jest, even 





dress to unite the anti-Apostolicals, divided 
at present, more, perhaps, by old recollec- 
tions and shades of difference in opinion, 
than by different hopes or interests. 

The Queen, it must be admitted, has 
a difiicult game to play, and she has not 
shown much skill in the first move; her 
Manifesto, without gaining over a single 
enemy, has effectually cooled the enthu- 
siasm of the immense majority of her 
friends. Fortunately for her, the triumph 
of the Apostolicals would be the triumph of 
despotism and the Inquisition; and their 
opponents know this: they are, therefore, 
obliged to fight against the Apostolicals, 
without consideration of the wisdom or the 
folly of the Queen Mother; who, however, 
entirely mistakes her position, if she thinks 
it possible to rule Spain, as her husband did, 
by artfully opposing one party to another. 
That policy did very well before there was a 
pretender, ready to take advantage of the 
hopes and fears, as well as of the disappoint- 
ments, of the people. ‘The Queen ought to 


We cannot say the same of | 


that they shall be tried by military commis. 
sions, whenever it is the pleasure of the 
minister to have them condemned— that 
they shall be banished, confined, or punished 
when obnoxious to any one in authority— 
that informers will be countenanced and pro- 
tected, and that even when it is proved that 
the party denounced has been fualsely and 
maliciously accused, the informer shall not 
be punished, according to the royal ordinance 
of her husband, (to be found p. 272 of the 
work before us)—that professorships of the 
interesting art of bull-fighting will be esta- 
blished, and the universities closed +—that 
they must be prepared to acquiesce in the 
doctrine proclaimed by the Apostolical Uni- 
versity of Cervera, and approved by Ferdi- 
nand’s government, that the dangerous no- 
velty of thinking must be driven out of Spain, 
and for more Juntas de Estado, like the one 
of horrible memory established in 1823; in 
short, if they read the proclamation literally, 
they must abandon all hopes of legal rights 
and personal security, because they had nei- 
ther during the last ten years of Ferdinand’s 
government. 

It is impossible to doubt that the procla- 
mation referred to was most injudicious: it 
was an attempt to gain over a party that 
can never honestly give their support to the 
Queen, and to obtain the approbation of go- 
vernments which can never be her true allies, 
Yet, after all, the probabilities of success 
are in her favour. The Liberals must feel, 
that when the influence and power of the 
Apostolicals is at an end, justice and common 
sense will triumph; and we recommend them 
to take as their motto, in spite of all mani- 
festoes, this line of Voltaire,— 

Il s’en presentera, gardez-vous d’en douter. 

Of the literary merits of this work we can- 
not speak in very high praise. ‘There is too 
much talk, and that not a little tedious and 
prosing; whereas, on an occasion like this, 
we would give a dozen pages of words for 
one of facts. It is true the writer has col- 
lected many—and enough, perhaps, to show 
the horrible state of Spain from 1823 to 1832, 
but many more, and of great interest, might 
have been gathered together. We cannot, 
however, but commend his moderation and 
impartiality; and we were pleased to find, 
that, although he belongs to the juste milieu 
of Spanish politics, he exposes the ignorance 
of those who blame the Cortes for not having 
treated with the French; that is to say, for 
not having acted like Ballesteros, and the 
long list of “ the unwary,” as the author is 
pleased to call them. He shows clearly, that 
even if the Cortes had had the power to 
change the constitution, to have done so 
would have been a useless dishonour ; that 
four months before the invasion, (see p. 65,) 
it had been irrevocably determined by the 
Holy Allies, that the representative govern- 
ment of Spain should be destroyed, and that 





+ The 25th document in the Appendix to this work 
contains the royal decree establishing a school of Tau- 
romaquia (the scientific name for the art or science of 
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among the most ignorant of the people. 
Again, the pastoral letters of the bishops 
and the decrees of the government prove that 
there is in Spain a passive resistance to the 
payment of tithes in full, and that every- 
where the clergy are cheated when the peo- | prospects this assurance holds out to her 
ple can outwit them, ‘Ihere are good reasons | daughter's friends! It tells them, that for 
to believe that in consequence these incomes | the future, as in the past, they shall have no 
have been reduced within the last ten years | security, either for person or property— 


| have endeavoured, by her silence and her 
| conduct, to lead the Patriots to believe that 
| her government would be essentially different 
| from that of her husband, instead of assuring 


| them that it was to be the same. Pretty 


bull-fighting) at Seville, and appointing two celebrated 
bull-fighters as professors, with a good salary and other 
advantages, and directing that there be always twelve 
pensioned pupils—to prevent, we suppose, the learned 
professors from lecturing to empty benches. It was 
about the same time that the government published in 
the official Gazette, with acknowledged approbation, the 
congratulations of the University of Cervera; in which 
it was said, “ Far from us Spaniards be the dang 
novelty of thinking”! And it was not long after that 
the universities and schools all over the kingdom were 
closed by royal ordinance, 
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a treaty was then signed for that especial 
. This treaty, and perhaps the im- 
dent confessions of Mr. Canning, in his 
celebrated speech on the affairs of Portugal, 
in December 1826, explain clearly enough 
why the French government could never be 
revailed on to submit distinct propositions, 
as the basis of a treaty—and why the English 
government refused to guarantee such treaty 
if agreed on; that the vague promises of the 
French were only intended to deceive and 
to divide the Liberals, which they did effec- 
tually; and that the members of the Cortes 
would have been everlastingly disgraced had 
they been duped by such gross and palpable 
double dealing. 


The Literary Souvenir, for 1834. Edited by 
Alaric A. Watts. London: Longman & Co. 


Tar ‘Literary Souvenir’ is now ten years 
old: if it has gone nothing back, it has gone 
aslittle forward. ‘The only visible difference 
jsin the dress; the garb is now of green. 
Nevertheless, something of a change has 
come over this and other Annuals: we miss 
here, as we have elsewhere, names of high 
note among the contributors: where are the 
Southeys, the Wordsworths, and Wilsons, 
who used to figure away in prose and verse ? 
And where are those who followed the immor- 
tals: namely, the lords and their ladies, whose 
influence and signatures were so valuable? 
They have all retired like Fingal to his hill, 
leaving the field open to less memorable mor- 
tals. 

Among the prose pieces, the story of ‘ Grace 
Kevin,’ is one of much truth and force : we 
are not admirers of what Burns called “ the 
horrible and awful,” but since the tale was 
to be related, we know not how it could have 
been told more touchingly or gracefully. 

‘Allan M‘Tavish’s Fishing,’ is astory which 
relates the catastrophe of youthful love in a 
way equally beautiful and affecting: Marga- 
ret and Allan had built their cottage by the 
side of the Highland sea, and lived by 
fishing — 

“*Qh, Allan,’ said Margaret, bursting into 
tears, ‘be guided by me, and tak na the boat the 
nicht, or we'se a’ rue it.’ 

“*What’s the matter, Margaret?’ anxiously 
inquired he. ‘ What's pitten that in yer head?’ 

“*T had a dream e’en now, Allan,’ sobbed 
Margaret, ‘that warned me no to let ye gang. 
Ifell asleep, and I dreamed that I was sittin’ 
here, i? the ingle-neuk, an’ waitin’ till it was 
time to wauken ye for the fishin’, an’ on a sud- 
den the door opened, and my auld faither cam 
ben, and stood afore me; there whar you're stan- 
nin’, Allan. An’ I thocht he leukit gay an’ 
stern-ways at me; an’ says he, ‘‘ Margaret,” 
says he, “ tell your husband to bide at hame the 
nicht, and no gang to the fishin’, or ye’ll may 
be rue it when ye canna’ mend it.” And wi’ 
that he turned roun’, and gaed awa’ again, or 
ever I had pooer to speak till him; an’ J startit 
up, and waukenet wi’ the fricht. But do, Al- 
lan!’ and Margaret again burst into a flood of 
Weeping: ‘it’s na for nocht that I’ve seed the 
auld man this nicht. Be ruled by the warnin’ he 
gied me, and dinna gang to the fishin’.’ 

“Hoots, bairn,’ exclaimed her husband, 
‘your father liked na’ me. It was mair like he 
wad warn ye no’ to let me gang, to hinder me 





from some good than from ill. No, no, Margaret | 


dear, gang I must, this night.’ 


“ Margaret again wept, wrung her hands, and | 


implored her husband not to go. But supersti- 
tous as every Highlander is, on this night it 
appeared that his wife’s mysterious dream made 


| 


no impression upon Allan Mac Tavish. His 
spirits, on the contrary, had seldom seemed so 
high or so excited. He led Margaret to the 
door ;—shewed her the calm, clear sky, brilliant 
with stars, and the full spring-tide coming so 
tranquilly into the little bay ;—asked her with a 
kiss, if this were a night to let a dream frighten 
him from his fishing ; and without awaiting far- 
ther remonstrance, strode to the place where his 
boat was moored; and as he pushed it from the 
shore, turned his head, once more to utter a 
light and laughing farewell. ‘Gang to your bed, 
my bonny Peggy,’ he said, ‘and be up belyve 
the morn, to see the grand boat load o’ fish that 
I'll bring ye back.’ 

“ Margaret stood upon the shore and watched 
his boat as it doubled the headland, until, through 
the darkness her straining eye could no longer 
discern it; heedless the while of the still advanc- 
ing tide, that now laved her feet. She dried 
her tears, and looked up to the calm heaven, 
where not a cloud obscured the dark-blue bosom 
of night; till at last, half re-assured by her hus- 
band's cheerful anticipations, half cheered by 
the serene aspect of the weather, she returned 
to the cottage, and after commending him in a 
fervent prayer to the protection of heaven, she 
replenished the fire with peats, and lay down 
beside her child, where, in a short time, she fell 
into a tranquil sleep. 

“‘ How long Margaret had slept she knew not; 
but it could not have been very long, for, except | 
the fitful flashes of the fire-light, all was darkness | 
in the cottage, when she was suddenly awakened | 
by a loud and prolonged sound. She started up 
in bed, and listened, in an agony of apprehen- 
sion that almost froze the blood in her veins. It 
was no dream,—no delusion,—she distinctly 
heard the Joud wild howling of the awakened 
blast, raging overhead as though it would tear 
off the very roof of the cottage, and scatter it in 
its fury. She had sunk to sleep when all was | 
stillness on earth and in heaven. She awoke to 
a tumult as awful, as though all the winds had | 
at once been set free from their cave, and dis- 
patched to waste their wrath upon the vexed 
bosom of the sea. But, deeper and more awful 
than the winds, there came another sound—the 
raging of the waters, as they rose in their might, 
and dashed themselves with a loud booming roar 
upon the clifis. Margaret sprang from her bed, 
and undressed as she was, rushed to the cottage 
door. The instant she raised the latch, the 
force of the tempest dashed it open against the 
wall. She Jooked out intothe might. A pitchy 
darkness now brooded over all things; every 
star seem blotted from the face of heaven; but 
dimly through the gloom she could descry the 
white crests of the waves, as they surged and 
lashed the beach within a few yards of the cot- 
tage door. The tide had risen to a height almost 
unexampled on that coast beneath the influence 
of a vernal storm; it had far overpassed its usual 
limits within the Cove of Craignavarroch; and 
on the rocks, beyond which it could not go, it 
was breaking high,—high over head,—with a 
noise like thunder. Never was change in the 
weather more sudden and more complete. Mar- 
garet stood fora minute in speechless horror 
and dismay ; then, rushing back into the cottage, 
she fell upon her knees, and held up her hands 
to heaven: ‘Lord God!’ she exclaimed—‘ have 
mercy! have mercy!’ She could not utter an- 
other word. She hid her face in her hands, and 
sobbed in agony.” 

The conclusion is truly touching—it re- 
quires no explanation :— 

“ Some weeks afterwards, as the household of 
Andrew Weir were rising from their evening 
devotions, a gentle knock was heard at the door 
of the kitchen in which they were all assembled. 








The old farmer himself went to open it. A female 
figure, pale, thin, and wasted, clad indeep mourn- 
ing, and holding an infant in her arms, stood | 


trembling before him. He gazed on her for a 
moment in silent uncertainty, then desired her 
to ‘come in bye.’ 

“* Faither,’ said she, clasping her attenuated 
hands together, ‘do ye no ken me?’ An electric 
shock of recognition seemed to run through the 
old man’s frame. He sank into a chair that 
stood by the door, and with averted face waved 
his hand, as though to bid the intruder be gone. 

“*Faither!’ she exclaimed, flinging herself 
on the ground before him, and clasping his knees, 
‘the hand of the Lord has been upon me, for 
my fau’t. I cam’ back to crave your pardon, 
or Idee. Oh! dinnacast me aff! I hae been 
sair chasteesed; sair, sair chasteesed.’ 

“* A murmur of sympathy and compassion 
arose from the assembled group of old and at- 
tached domestics. The farmer remained silent 
yet a little space, with his grey head bowed upon 
his hands, and his whole frame shaking with 
strong convulsive shudderings. He raised his 
face at last: and while, every feature working 
with emotion, he stretched forth his hand to the 
weeping culprit at his knee— 

“* Rise, Margaret,’ he said, in a broken voice, 
‘rise, my bairn. The Lord grant ye peace and 
pardon, as freely as your faither dees the nicht.’ 
And the penitent and mourning daughter was 
clasped once more to her parent’s heart. 

“ Margaret died not long after in her father’s 
arms, rejoicing with humble faith in her release, 
The infant son remained with his grandfather ; 
and the cottage which had been the scene of his 
parents’ brief time of wedded love,—of his 
mother’s widowed anguish, was left uninhabited, 
and speedily fell to decay, which was accelezated 
by the encroachments of the sea upon the Cove. 
Some broken expressions which escaped from 
Margaret, regarding the apparition seen by her 
on the morning of her husband's death, being 
speedily circulated among the inhabitants of the 
coast, deterred any one from ever attempting 
again to fix a habitation in the Cove of Craigna- 
varroch. The place acquired the reputation of 
being ‘uncanny ;’ and at present, there are few 
fishermen who would willingly put in there after 
nightfall, however rough the sea, and however 
distant their destined haven. It stands in the 
solitude and the desolation befitting the theatre 
of such a tale.” 

There are many very pleasing verses and 
various amusing tales in this beautiful An- 
nual, which we can neither name nor notice. 
The Editor, we observe, announces his inten- 
tion of commencing an entirely new series of 
the work with the next season, availing him- 
self at the same time of such improvements in 
its plan and arrangement, as past experience 
has suggested. The changes, he says, will be 
such as will in his judgment, increase mate- 
rially the graphic and literary value of the 
publication. 


Traits and Traditions of Portugal ; collected 
during a Residence in that Country. By 
Miss Pardoe. 2 vols. London: Saunders 
& Otley. 

Two more entertaining volumes than those 

before us could not easily be found. Miss 

Pardoe entered Portugal determined to please 

and be pleased: petty annoyances afforded 

her mirth; difficulties roused her to exer- 
tion ; dangers, like a soldier's daughter, she 
scomed; and severe toil was her favourite 
pleasure. A traveller possessing such quali- 
fications would have found interest in the 
sands of Arabia, poetry in the flats of Holland, 
and amusement in the dreary marshes of 

Australia. Her work is a series of lively 

pictures, always skilful, though sometimes 

overcharged ; for the fair writer has a dash 
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of poetry in her composition, which induces 
her to invest the landscape with the colour- 
ings of her imagination ; but this we readily | 
pardon, for the error seems to have been in- | 
voluntary. There is more difficulty in for- | 
giving the introduction of Portuguese phrases, 
where plain English would have answered 
the purpose much better: though Miss 
Pardoe quickly learned to speak the lan- 
guage, she did not succeed in teaching her 

rinter to spell it. A correct Spanish or | 
sowed quotation would be, indeed, a 
novelty in an English book. 

The value of this work consists in its gra- | 
phic portraiture of Portuguese manners : 
Miss Pardoe seems to have noted down what 
she saw, when she saw it; we have conse- 
quently to pass from the gay to the grave, 
from the amusing to the painful, without any 
note of preparation. She has interwoven with 
her narrative some very pleasing nouvellettes, | 
which evince no ordinary powers of concep- 
tion, and that knowledge of the human heart 
which most female writers seem to possess 
by intuition. We shall extract chiefly the 
description of those customs that seem best 
to mark the mixed character of the Portu- 
guese. The burial of the dead is in Portugal | 
usually a slovenly and disgusting process ;— | 
English parents will probably give a harsher 
term to the mode in which the funeral of | 
infants is conducted :— 

“Jt is a very common thing to meet four or | 
five Cejas on the same morning, each holding a 
lady and gentleman in full dress, and a little | 
wooden tray containing a dead infant gaily at- 
tired in flowers and coloured ribbons. These 
Cejas drive to the Monastery: the occupants 
alight, remain for a time in prayer before the | 
high altar, and then quietly taking the child out 
of the tray, they lay it down on the marble pave- 
ment of the Chapel wherever they please, leaving 
money beside it to remunerate the monks for 
the trouble of its burial; and so depart without | 
a tear, or that ‘ longing, lingering look’ which 
might create for after-years another, later me- | 
mory of the early lost! And yet it is, I was | 
told, generally the parents who thus bear the 
children to their cold resting-place in that proud 
pile. The little creatures clad in their revolt- 
ing finery, have precisely the appearance of 
waxen images; and a friend of ours, who one 
day walked into the chapel, and saw as many 
as six of these poor little beings on the pave- 
ment, actually lifted one to look at it—he said 
afterwards that he never experienced so sickly 
a sensation as he did when he discovered that 
it was a dead child!” 

The robbers of the Peninsula have always | 
been celebrated as the most honourable men 
in their profession—for with them it is lite- 
rally a profession; but we did not know 
until now that they were strictly punctual 
in repaying borrowed money :— 

“ An English gentleman, settled in Portugal, 
received a letter directed to him at Leiria, from 
a man whom he well knew to be one of the 
leaders of the band; in which he was informed 
that it was well known to the Ladrones that he 
contemplated a journey to Oporto, where he was 
to receive a large sum of’money ; and that con- 
sequently he was in good case to lend them ten 
moidores, of which they were much in want, 
having experienced a very unprofitable season : 
the letter indicated the spot where he was to 
deposit the money, which would be secured by 
a man on the watch for him; and assured him 
that it should be returned on a particular day ; 
but that in the event of his declining to comply | 
with their request, he had better not venture 
to travel by that or any other road in Portugal, | 


| wife of Mr. 


as he would never reach the end of his journey 
while there was a quick eye and a sharp blade 
left in the woods! What was to be done? the 
was possessed of considerable 
landed property—Portugal was the country of 
his adoption; and he well knew, that if the 
Ladrones could boast no other virtue, they were 
at least well known never to falsify their pro- 
mises. He went to Oporto; and when on his 
return he reached the spot appointed by his 
correspondent, he quietly dismounted, and de- 
posited his ten moidores as he had been directed 
— it need scarcely be remarked, that he enter- 
tained not the slightest hope of ever seeing 
them again. 

“ The coreiro looked on, but he did not affect 
any surprise at the proceeding; on the con- 
trary, he muttered to himself the old proverb a 
bom entendedor poucas palavras: and then con- 
tinued the conversation which had been inter- 
rupted by the incident just related. 

‘« The day arrived on which the Ladrone had 
promised in his letter to repay the money; but 
Mr. had so little faith in the promise, that 
he did not even remember the fact: at dusk 
one of his servants informed him thata muleteer 
wished to speak to the Senhor ; he was accord- 
ingly shown up stairs, and entered the apart- 
ment as unconcernedly as though he had been 
the parish priest. Mr. looked at him, 
and perceiving that he was a stranger to him 
enquired his business. 

“« Te isso?’ he said respectfully, as he counted 
out ten moidores on the table: ‘ this was the day 
appointed; and I come to return with thanks 
what was so trustingly lent. If the Senhor is 
ever pushed for money, let him leave a letter 
where he deposited his money the other day; 


we will help him if we can—Faca-me a honra 


de me poer aos pés da Senhora.” And having so 
said, he drew his chapéo lower on his brow, and 
sprang down the stairs. 


“IT need scarcely say that Mr. never 


| availed himself of this extraordinary offer of 


service; but the Ladrones were by no means so 
scrupulous, as they frequently applied to him 
for assistance ; and in no one instance did they 


| ever break their faith.” 


Several remarkable anecdotes of the extent 
of Portuguese laziness have been narrated ; 
two, for which Miss Pardoe vouches, are as 
surprising as any we have heard :— 

“ There was one instance of this which struck 
me forcibly while I was at Belem: a large dog 


was killed in the principal street leading to the | 
| Adjuda Palace: the Princess drove through | 


that street certainly three times a week; it was 
the great thoroughfare for the détachés of the 


| Court; and yet ail that remained of it, despite 


the sun by day, and the vermin by night, was 
to be found in the same spot when I left the 
city, which was about a fortnight afterwards.” 


«The celebrated monastery of Batalha beasts | 
| some valuable manuscripts and ancient volumes, 


which were preserved from the destructive 
power of the French during the Peninsular 
war, in a very singular manner. Above the 
high altar is a canopy of white and gold, which 
was not of sufficient value to tempt the cupidity, 
nor of sufficient beauty to provoke the violence, 
of the spoilers, amid so much of cost and mag- 
nificence, and which consequently escaped de- 
struction. Concealed within this canopy, which 
is hollow, and into which they were thrown as 
a forlorn hope by the terrified and bewildered 
librarian, the most precious portions of their 
once extensive library escaped the ruin which 
threatened them. I requested to be allowed to 
see these volumes; and will it be believed ?— 
they were yet within the canopy. After alapse 
of seventeen years, they were still lying in their 
place of refuge! They were to be withdrawn— 


need I say more for Portuguese procrastina- | 


tion ?” 


—. 

The processions and ceremonies of the 
catholic church in this most catholic country 
frequently lead to amusing scenes, which 
even the devout relate withasmile. A priest, 
above all suspicion of a tendency to liberalism 
was the authority for the following story ae 


“On the occasion of a grand procession jy 
honour of the Virgin, which takes place annually 
at Nazaré (the Brighton of Portugal), all the 
most beautiful boys of the neighbourhood were 
selected to officiate as angels. They were twelve 
in number, and were gaily attired in garments 
of gold and silver tissue, with pasteboard win 
upon their shoulders. They were intended to 
surround the figure of the Virgin, and formed 
a very striking feature in the procession. They 
were all carefully dressed, and desired to keep 
themselves quiet until they were called to take 
their places beside Nossa Senhora. This was, 
however, by no means easy to children under 
six years of age; and accordingly when the 
Priests had taken their places, the wax candles 
were lighted, the censers filled, and the Virgin 
ready to start, it was discovered that two of the 
‘little angels’ were missing! Great was the 
consternation of those who had been entrusted 
with the care of them—they searched, as they 
imagined, every possible and every impossible 
place; ‘Until, at length,’ said the Priest, who 
told the story, ‘in despair I ran into a stable, 
the door of which I saw standing open, and 
there I found the two d—d little angels playing 


wo 


at pitch-and-hustle ! 

A Reliquary, if we may judge from the 
description of that which Miss Pardoe saw 
at Alcobaga, must be something like a shop 
in Monmouth Street :— 

“A door opens from the Sacristy into the 
Reliquary—a round chapel with a domed roof 
to admit the light: it is entirely lined with the 
busts of saints, if I except the Virgin, Saint 
Joseph, and the Evangelists, which are full 
lengths: each Saint has a small glass case fitted 
into the breast, containing some relique apper- 
taining to it:—~a finger, a bone, a lock of hair, 
a shred of linen, and even the paring of a nail! 
Here are enshrined the /agrimas da beatissima 
Virgem in juxta-position with a bar of the grid- 
| iron of St. Anthony, and a feather of the cock 
which proclaimed the betrayal of Peter. In 
short, the whole appearance of this chapel was 
most singular—l may even say whimsical. 
Studded with busts, many of them female ones, 
and in the most coquettish attitudes imaginable 
— inclining towards their next neighbours pre- 
cisely after the manner of those which decorate 
the shop-windows of our metropolitan hair- 
dressers—their glass eyes gleaming cold and 
vacant, and their gaudy draperies arranged in 
the most grotesque manner; the coup-d’qil of 
this monastic museum baffles all description! 
To complete the incongruity of the picture, the 
floor was strown with lumber from one end to 
the other—bees’-wax, matting, great coats, 
candlesticks, old tables, door-mats, chair-bot- 
toms, and a thousand other things, quite as 
consistent, and equally ornamental. ‘This hete- 
rogeneous receptacle had precisely the appear- 
ance of the property-room of a theatre! Nor 
was I less surprised at the perfect unconcern 
with which the monk, who officiated as cicerone, 
kicked out of his way the various objects which 
impeded his progress round the encumbered 
apartment; jostling Saint John, and running 
against Saint Ursula, without the least hesita- 
tion; and criticising the countenances and con- 
tours of many of the figures without the slightest 
deference to their holiness. ‘The doors opening 
into the Sacristy from the chapel were extremely 
curious, being of Brazilian wood, with the door 
frames curiously carved, to represent a vine 
| trained over an open trellice, and bearing 4 
| profusion of leaves and fruit,” 
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It was not quite fair in one who sometimes 
js tempted to commit the sin of poesy, with 
malice prepense, to destroy for ever the ro- 


mance of the vintage, on which so much has | 


been said andsung. Weare almost tempted 
to exclaim with Miss Pardoe, “ Alas! for 
the reality.” 

“The wide vineyard stretched its dreary 
Jength along the whole extent of the hill behind 
the Quinta—the stunted vines, tightly attached 


to short poles, were barely two feet in height, | 
and infinitely less attractive in appearance than | 
a field of gooseberry bushes—the vintagers | 


were there! the rabble of the province; many 


treme degree. And the women were worthy 
of their associates — disgusting, dirty, and 
drunken! ‘The bullock-cavs were there also: 
creaking and groaning as the huge beasts moved 
forward to escape the goad of their impatient 
driver. And this was a vintage !” 

Our authoress was particularly fond of 
visiting Convents and Monasteries, where 
she appears to have been ever a welcome 
guest. Much as has been written on the 
subject, we believe that the rigid rule of the 
Female ‘Trappists will be new to most of our 
readers. Fortunately, this order is confined 
to one convent :-— 

“The Nuns of this Order never, as he in- 
formed us, tasted anything from the first day of 
their noviciate but fish and vegetables; sick- 
ness, even the most violent, producing no alter- 
ation in this respect, or indeed in any other; 
for even in the most desperate cases, all earthly 
assistance was forbidden, as tending to coun- 
teract the will of Gop. ‘If,’ said he, ‘Gop has 
willed that they should die, they must; and if 
he has ordained that they should recover, they 
will.’ And in the spirit of this bigoted argu- 
ment, all medical advice is held as a sin; and 
they consequently use no effort to alleviate suf- 
fering, or to remove (lisease. 

“They make the most delicate sweetmeats, 
which they are not permitted even to taste ; and 
the most beautiful flowers which are manutfac- 
tured in Portugal, are the produce of their hours 
of recreation; the Royal Family are supplied 
from this Convent, and the High Altar of their 
own chapel affords no imperfect proof of their 
proficiency in this beautiful art. They are 
limited in their quantity of nourishment, bad, 
or rather poor, as it is; and they are covered 
by a single garment, which is given to them on 
the day of their Profession, and is never re- 
placed: this garment is of the coarsest serge, 
and they wear no linen beneath it. Like the 
Monks of La T'rappe, they every day throw out 
a spadeful of earth from their graves, and sleep 
ona plank strown with ashes, on which they 
also die—but let it not be thought that any 
effort is made even ‘ to smooth the bed of death’ 
—in the last agonies, the plank is but over- 
strown the more thickly; and xails and flints 
are added to the ashes by which it was previously 
covered; and thus they die—the garment which 
had enwrapped them during life forming their 
shroud !” 

The abbess who presides over this miserable 
community, is one whose name recalls the 
memory of a fearful tragedy. ‘There are 
few persons that have not heard of the at- 
tempt to murder the King of Portugal in 
1758, and the diabolical cruelty with which 
the conspirators were punished in the fol- 
lowing year :— 

“She told us her own history; and I only 
wondered that she had lived to so great an age, 
with such a tale to tell! She was the daughter of 
the Marquis of Tavora, who was condemned as 
one of the conspirators against the life of Dom 


| right hand, and were subsequently beheaded— 


: . re | that, ere this, she sleeps calmly in her grave.” 
of them half naked, all of them filthy, and most | 
of them ruffianly in appearance to the most ex- | 





José I. Her father and mother each lost their 
their whole family being collected round the 
scaffold ; the unhappy narrator herself, then 
only four years of age, in the arms of a nurse; 
her brother, 2 youth of seventeen, was com- 
pelled to dip his hands in the life-blood of his 
parents, and then shared their fate; of her 
young and lovely sisters I dare not speak—to 
have immolated them also, had been mercy; 
for herself, they reserved a more lingering 
misery, and she was conveyed, infant as she 
was, to this convent, where she had worn away 
eighty years of a miserable existence! I trust 


Here we take our leave of Miss Pardoe, 
heartily thanking her for the entertainment 
her volumes have aflorded us, and recom- 
mending them to all who love vigorous 
sketches of national manners, racy anecdotes, 
and interesting traits of character. 


Trevelyan. By the Author of ‘ Marriage in 
High Life.’ 3 vols. London: Bentley. 
To connect romance with Richmond, and 
novelty with the disappointments of ill- 
assorted marriage, was rather a daring effort. 
The story of Trevelyan is soon told ; a young 
girl, entrusted by her dying father to the care 
of a not very old officer, attracts the aflec- 
tions of her guardian, but perversely falls in 
love with a young libertine, and marries him. 
The guardian gives his hand to “ Morality’s 
prim personification ;” the stream of wed- 
lock in these marriages, like “ the course of 
true love,” does not *‘ run smooth.” The he- 
roine, after a very narrow escape from guilt, 
dies of a broken heart; and the guardian dies 
from a dose of the grape ; for, with due par- 
ticularity, we are told that it was a grape 
shot which struck him down at Corunna. 
There is nothing very striking in the cha- 
racter of the heroine: she is one of the thou- 
sand imitations or caricatures of Corinne; her 
libertine husband is but feebly sketched ; but 
the character of the generous guardian is 
depicted with great vigour, and the starched 
piece of propriety, his wife, as well as the 
prying gossips of Richmond, are portraits 
deserving considerable praise. When first 
the heroine is brought home by Miss Tre- 
velyan, the sister of the guardian, whose se- 
cluded life had provoked the curiosity, and 
when that was not satisfied, the slander, of 
her neighbours, a conversation takes place, 
the accuracy of which we would vouch for 

readily. 

“ Gallantry was now confidently added to 
poor Miss Trevelyan’s long list of offences, not- 
withstanding her want of personal attraction; 
and Theresa was unhesitatingly pronounced to 
be the unfortunate consequence of an indiscre- 
tion in her youth, * * * It was even thought 
to bea great hardship to have a person of that 
sort living in the same row, with only a low 
wall of separation between the adjoining gar- 
dens. ‘ For it really is not fair for such people 
to force themselves into a respectable neigh- 
bourhood; and I declare it is quite unpleasant,’ 
said her next-door neighbour, the Honourable 





Mrs. Hopkins, (whose honour, having come to 
her in a roundabout, collateral way, was by no 
means slightly appreciated by herself,) ‘ to live 
so very near as I] do. Why I see the girl con- 
stantly on the lawn, and when the windows are 
open [ can hear her sing, and by keeping very 
still, I can actually hear them talk; indeed, by | 
leaning a little over that corner of my balcony, 
I can see into their drawing-room !’ 

“Can you really?’ exclaimed two or three 


of her visitors at once; ‘how very awkward and 
disagreeable !’ And with one accord they imme- 
diately hurried into the designated corner of the 
balcony, to see if they could catch a glimpse of 
the offensive pair. 

“ One of the party, more good-natured or less 
virtuous than the rest, said, that after all nothing 
actually wrong was positively known respecting 
Miss ‘Trevelyan, and that she seemed, by what 
she had heard of her, to be so good and reli- 
gious, that she really could not help sometimes 
doubting the truth of the stories against her. 
‘Oh, my dear madam,’ answered her neighbour, 
with a smile of contempt at her simplicity, 
‘those sort of people are always prodigiously 
pious and charitable; I would lay any wager she 
goes into all the dirty cottages, and reads the 
Bible to the beggars in the streets; for that is 
always the way with ladies of that description. 
I dare say she is cried up as a saint among a 
particular set: for her being a decided sinner is 
no objection with them—on the contrary.’” 

The scene between the libertine husband 
and his dying wife, though not very original 
in design or execution, possesses much me- 
lancholy interest. 

“In a minute or two Theresa again seemed 
to rally, and, extending one of her hands to- 
wards Trevelyan, ‘ Dear friend!’ said she, ‘are 
you there? Do not leave me now!’ He clasped 
her hand in his, and then in a tremulous voice 
addressing her, 

““* Yes, Theresa, I am here; and there is 
another also here—your husband.’ 

“ «Herbert! dear Herbert!’ she exclaimed 
with energy: ‘ Where? for my eyes are grown 
so dim I see nothing.’ 

“Trevelyan caught hold of Lord Herbert's 
hand, and placed Theresa’s in it; a smile once 
more came over her whitened lips, and her 
whole remaining strength appeared concentrated 
in the convulsive grasp with which she seized 
her husband’s hand. ‘ ‘Thank God! thank God!’ 
she cried with fervour, and again struggled hard 
for breath. 

“Ts there anything you would wish to say to 
me, Theresa?’ said Lord Herbert, in a tone of 
kindness. 

“She did not answer—and every deep-drawn 
sigh seemed her last. Trevelyan, beside him- 
self, and totally regardless of the presence of 
her husband, addressed her by the most endear 
ing appellations, as if in the fond hope of re- 
taining that life which he saw was fast ebbing 
away. ‘Theresa! dearest, best beloved—speak 
to me—once more speak to me.’ 

“God bless and reward you!’ she mur- 
mured in a low voice: ‘ I feel there is hope— 
peace—peace !’ 

“These were the last words which came from 
her convulsed lips—the hard heavings of her 
bosom gradually subsided, until they became so 
faint as scarcely to be perceptible—her eyes 
were still raised to Heaven, but they had assum- 
ed the blue glassiness of death—after a short 
struggle, the startling death-rattle was heard in 
her throat—and all was over.” 

Lady Augusta’s prim letter, refusing to 
see her husband, when, after witnessing the 
scene we have just extracted, he resolves to 
go abroad for the benefit of his health, is 
characteristic. 

“© Your letter, announcing your sudden in- 
tention of going abroad, has just reached me; 
it has certainly surprised me not a little, as you 
had never even hinted at the possibility of such 
a project. You are of course in the right to 
try whatever is recommended for your health, 
and I sincerely hope that your expedition to 
Spain may be of all the service to you which 
you anticipate. : 

“ As you say this is not to be considered in 
the light of a separation, 1 cannot help desiring 
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there should be no taking leave, and that, as 
we are now accidentally apart, we may not 
meet for the sole purpose of inflicting pain on 
each other ; for bidding farewell can at no time 
be agreeable, and, under present circumstances, 
would be doubly unpleasant to me. If you 
have any orders to leave, or arrangements to 
make with me, all that can be settled as well by 
letter. 

«* This wish of mine, not to meet previous to 
your ‘departure, boldly as I have ventured to 
make it known to you, is of course not to be 
attended to should it be any gratification to you 
to see me: with that, however, I can hardly 
now flatter myself, but will hope that, by the 
time you return to England, you may be so far 
restored by change of scene as to find your own 
home no longer pernicious to your health. 

“ T enclose a few words to Hitchcock relative 
to my wishes about the children during my 
absence. Yours, A. LAuNCEsTON.” 

Though the materials of the tale are not 
new, or particularly striking, they are com- 
bined with that skill which marks the able 
and practised writer. 





Introduction &@ l'Etude de l' Economie Poli- 
tique—[JIntroduction to the Study of Po- 
litical Economy.| By Nestor Urbain. 
Paris: Bossange Pére; London, Bossange, 
Barthés & Co. 

Tuar the science of political economy is 
about to undergo a great change, is manifest 
to all acquainted with its history. Like 
chemistry, it originated in visionary schemes, 
proposed by theoretic philosophers; but as 
experimentalists succeeded the old alche- 
mists, so have practical observers taken the 
place of the speculative economists. The 
parallel might be carried further, because 
the course of all sciences based on observa- 
tion and experiment is nearly the same : our 
present purpose is briefly to show how far 
political economy has advanced towards be- 
coming a perfect science, and what are the 
best means to accelerate its progress. 

Let us observe, primarily, that abstract 
science is, by its nature, incapable of moving 
any passion or exciting any feeling ; there is 
not an appeal to the heart or the affections in 
all the books of Euclid. Now, do we find the 
Malthusian controversy thus dispassionately 
conducted? Far from it ;—the partisans of 
Malthus and Sadler appeal to our sympathies, 
our passions, and our prejudices, more than 
to our judgment, thereby tacitly confessing 
that their science is not sufficiently certain 
to be entrusted to the decision of reason 
alone. M. Urbain explains the cause of this 
error :— 

That which has above all contributed to render 
political economy, even at the present hour, a 
sort of vague science, without any stable founda- 
tion, is, that all those who have touched upon 
economic questions, have brought to the dis- 
cussion, desires, moral sentiments, views of 
amelioration, and notions of perfectibility. 

It is always the sign of an unnatural or 
transition state of society, when inquirers 
show a restless anxiety about the tendency 
of a truth, and desire to learn its practical 
result before they venture to develope the 
truth itself. ‘Thus the Newtonian system of 
the universe was in some countries pro- 
scribed,—not with reference to its truth or 
falsehood, but to its supposed bearing on the 
authority of Scripture. In this instance, the 
tendency was misunderstood ; and in the case 
of most other truths, the anticipated dangers 


will be found similarly to vanish. Another 
error of the economists is their loose and 
inaccurate use of terms, and a perversely in- 
accurate classification ;—take, for instance, 
the words consumers, producers, labouring 
class, unproductive class, &c. 

With respect to the unproductive or idle 
class, (says our author,) [ know nobody to whom 
the name is applicable but the parish paupers 
in England. But suppose the most voluptuous 
rich man, living in pomp and luxury, spending 
in-idle ornaments the vast rents raised by the 
labourers on his estates—his education cannot 
have been wholly null; the word of advice 
which he carelessly lets fall to his inferiors, the 
caprice which demands some new commodity, 
destined hereafter to become an article of ex- 
tensive commerce ;—these and similar matters 
contribute to the prosperity of his country. If 
he encourages artists, if his treasures are ex- 
pended in promoting industry, does not this 
rich man, whom you despise and stigmatise as 
idle, pay back, in many instances, the debt he 
contracts all his life with his fellow-citizens, by 
whose labour he is supported? 

Finally, the economists have paid too 
much attention to modern statistics, and too 
little to ancient history : statistics only fur- 
nish us with partial facts in an incomplete 
form, and necessarily leave us ignorant of 
modifying circumstances. The design of 
M. Urbain’s work is to state plainly how 
far the economists have advanced—to cor- 
rect some popular errors—and to show that 
observation in political economy must be as 
rigidly conducted as experiment in chemistry, 
before it can assume the substance and form 
of a certain science. We can safely recom- 
mend it as an elementary book to those who 
wish to acquire correct notions on this im- 
portant subject. 





FISH AND FISHERIES, 

I. Official Report on the Fisheries of the 
Caspian, §c.—II. Natural History of the 
Fishes of Massachusetts, §c. 

(Second Notice.j 

In our last paper we noticed the effects of 

certain peculiar tenets of the Greek church 

in enforcing and maintaining an immense 
traffic in the spoils of the deep. In a lesser 
degree, the same is known to be the case in 
countries of the Roman Catholic persuasion, 
where people 
Bid farewell to carnal dishes 

And solid meats and highly-spiced ragouts, 

To live for forty days on ill-dress’d fishes. 

The writer of an excellent article on the 
fisheries, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
seems to regret that, at the time of the Refor- 
mation, some such institution was not re- 
tained on our calendar as a meaus of increas- 
ing our consumption of fish, and rendering 
the taking and saving them a more desir- 
able and profitable branch of employment : 
yet the piscivorous propensities of our popu- 
lation are so very general, that we scarcely 
think there is much to regret on this head. 

**No city in the world is better and more 
plentifully supplied with fish, than London. 
Turbot and brill are carried there from the 
coast of Holland; Salmon from the rivers in 
Scotland and Ireland,—a few however are 
caught in the Thames,—at the mouth of which 
mackerel and cod fish are taken. In 1828, the 
following calculation was made of the quantity 
of fish sold at Billingsgate. 

Plaice and skates .... 

BANE. hi ccencsonee 


50,754 bushels. 
87,958 « 





Herrings .......00- 

Haddocks ........ 

Mackerel .......0.. 

Fresh Salmon ...... 45,446 « 

Lobsters 1,954,600 « 

“To supply the actual demands of the people 
with this food, it required 3,827 vessels ; the 
number of fishermen, therefore, exclusively de- 
voted to this particular business, and subservient 
to that metropolis alone, is truly immense.” 

Herrings appear predominant in the above 
return ; Billingsgate market alone requiring 
no less a supply than three million and a 
half bushels in a single year. This fact will 
of course, add to the interest of this statement 
respecting their habits :— 

“ Herrings are certainly migratory, though 
their migrations may have been over-rated, 
Their taking, it is said, the regular circuit of 
the sea, gives additional interest to their history. 
One immense army leaves the polar regions, in 
the spring, equalling in extent the whole sur. 
face of Great Britain. 

‘‘As they advance, squadrons begin to sepa- 
rate from the main body; these average from 
four to six miles in breadth,—and in length, 
cannot be measured by the eye. An astonishin 
representation arrives at the Shetland Islands) 
in June. By September, England, Ireland and 
Scotland, are surrounded by them. From these 
parts, the forces move south-west,—cross the 
Atlantic, and make their appearance on the coast 
of Georgia, about the last of January; detach- 
ments then begin to move eastward, till, ulti- 
mately, the whole North American seaboard is 
lined with them. 

“When the length of sea-coast bordering 
the United States is recollected,—about three 
thousand miles ;—and it is also considered that 
millions and millions are annually taken by the 
fishermen ;—and in connexion with these facts, 
it is admitted that thousands are swallowed at a 
mouthful by whales,—several species of which 
follow the herring in all its migrations, to de- 
stroy it;—the havoc made on their phalanxes 
by other fishes and marine monsters,—and yet 
their numbers appearing undiminished; with 
all these facts, can any man in his senses, doubt 
for a moment, the relations of naturalists ?” 

The value of the herring trade was so 
great to Holland, that many years since it 
gave employment to nearly 150,000 hands; 
and so highly did the Dutch estimate its 
importance, that they erected a statue to Wil- 
liam Beuchel, a native of Brabant, who first 
taught them the mode of curing and pickling 
these fish; and the Emperor Charles Y. 
paid, we are told, a visit to the grave of this 
national benefactor, and did homage to his 
genius by “eating a pickled herring on the 
green grass that waved above his bones.” 

Dr. Smith is rather severe upon such of 
our laws as refer to the packing and saving 
of herrings, which he denominates, not with- 
out reason, “ needlessly strict and vexatious.” 
He is much entertained with the grave legis- 
lative attempts at preserving the breed, by 
enacting that all herring nets shall have 
meshes at least one inch square, so as to allow 
the young fish to escape. He observes, with 
truth, on the utter incapability of all human 
power to destroy any species of fish, and men- 
tions the sagacity of Portuguese conservative 
principles as evinced in their laws, which, “in 
order to encourage the breeding of cattle, 
forbid the killing of calves, and further de- 
clare, that eating eggs is really detrimental 
to the raising of poultry!” in which opinions 
they agree with the Caffers (see ante, p.780). 

Nearly allied to the herring is the fish 


3,336,407 bushels, 
482,493 « 
3,076,700 « 





Fresh Cod 


447,130 « 


called pauhagan, oy menhaden, which is found 
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jn such abundance in the various bays and 
inlets of Massachusetts, that, besides being 
smoked for food, far greater numbers are dis- 
tributed over the fields for manure. 

«Ona fine sunny sabbath, in 1831, a servant 
picked upa very large pauhagan, in a gravel 
walk, at the top ofa hill, near the author’s house, 
which was actively thrashing about the small 
stones with its tail. He brought it into the 
kitchen—but in the course of his own examina- 
tion, however, before he arrived, it appeared to 
be dead. It was severely wounded in the side, 
as though it had been stabbed through and 
through with a bodkin. Being put in a pan of 
water, to be washed, it so happened that our 
attention was called another way, for an hour 
or two, but to the great surprise of the house, 
the fish was swimming about as well as the 
dimensions of the vessel would allow. The same 
fish is now in our collection. In the course of 
an hour, the servant discovered that a fish-hawk 
was perched on a signal staff over the very spot 
where he picked it up, with another in its talons. 
This explained the mystery of its visit on dry 
land. Probably the hawk inadvertently dropped 
it, only a few moments after it was caught. They 
are commonly used for bait in the inshore cod- 
fishery and not for food, when fresh.” 

The Pike, an excellent table-fish, as most 
of our readers probably know, is not very 
abundant in the Boston market. It occurs, 
however, sufficiently often to justify our au- 
thor in introducing it into his ‘ Natural His- 
tory,’ and he has collected some anecdotes 
illustrative of its voracious disposition. 

“ In Germany, a mule, in the act of drinking, 
ata river, was seized bya huge pike, which 
fastened on its nose, and nearly succeeded in 
drowning the poor beast. Though the mule, 
by struggling, aided by the driver, got its nose 
out of the water, the pike kept its hold and was 
drawn on shore and killed. A little girl, not 
many years since, in dipping water from a pond, 
was attacked by one of these violent creatures, 
which dreadfully lacerated her arm. 

“They not only become extremely despotic in 
ponds, destroying all other fishes, frogs, &.— 
but under circumstances of hunger, swallow 
each other. Pennant mentions an instance of 
one that was actually choked to death, in trying 
to swallow one of its own species.” 

“Many years since an old pike seized the 
head of a swan, in Lord Gower's canal, and 
gorged so much of it, that both the fish and the 
majestic bird were killed. Combats have been 
witnessed between two of them.” 

“This fish is no less remarkable for its tena- 
city of life, after being removed from the water, 
than its vigour while in it—snapping at objects 
presented to it for a long time after it is caught, 
with as much eagerness as if it were still at 
liberty. 

“‘A gentleman was once angling for pike, 
and succeeded in taking a very large one, at 
which time he was encountered by a shepherd 
and his dog; he made the man a present of the 
fish, and while engaged in clearing his tackle, 
he saw the dog, who had for some time been 
expressing his satisfaction by the most un- 
equivocal signs, seat himself unsuspectingly 
with his tail at a tempting proximity to the jaws 
of the pike, which suddenly caught at it. 

“It would be impossible to express the terror 
of the dog, on finding such an appendage thus 
en-dailed upon him—he ran in every direction 
to free himself, but in vain, and at last plunged 
Into the stream as a last resource,—but this 
was equally fruitless. The hair had become so 
entangled in the fish’s teeth, that it could not 
release its hold; accordingly, he struggled over 
to the opposite side, now above, and now below 
the surface. 

“Having landed, the dog made for his mas- 











ter’s cottage with all haste, where he was atlength 
freed from his unwilling persecutor; yet, not- 
withstanding the fatigue the latter had endured, 
it actually seized and sunk its teeth into a stick 
which was used to force open its jaws.” 

A singular mode of catching pike suggested 
itself to a gentleman who had been reading a 
description of the use which the Chinese make 
of fishing-cormorauts. 

« Having a considerable sheet of water near 
his residence, he procured a large goose, and 
having attached a line about three fathoms in 
length, with a hook suitably baited, to one of 
its legs; he placed it in the water, to swim 
round at its pleasure, while he remained on the 
bank anxiously watching the success of his ex- 
periment. 

** After half an hour or more of expectation, 
he was gratified by hearing a loud cry from his 
feathered assistant, which in great alarm at the 


. > | 
part it was so suddenly made to perform, was | 


wheeling, diving, and screaming at a ludicrous 
rate; now making an involuntary sub-marine 
excursion, and anon striving in vain to abandon 
the regions of water for those of air. 

“The contest between the fish and its captor, 
lasted a considerable time, the latter using 
every exertion to gain the shore, and the for- 
mer manifesting an invincible repugnance to 
accompany him. The issue seemed long doubt- 
ful, but finally, after a severe struggle, during 
which every inch of ground, (or rather water, ) 
was bravely lost and won, victory declared in 
favour of the goose, who triumphantly landed 
with an uncommon large pike in his train.” 

A still more extraordinary mode of fishing 
was formerly carried on by the natives of 
Cuba, in which they employed one fish to 
catch another. The fish employed was the 
remora, or sucking-fish, so called, because it 
is furnished on the top of its head with an 
oval disk, or sucker, by means of which it 
attaches itself firmly to the bodies of other 
fishes, thus procuring for itself an easy and 
rapid mode of transportation, to which its 
own slender fins are inadequate. 

* A strong, small twine was made fast round 
the tail of the fish, which, by the way, was kept 
in a vat, and carried in a vessel of water, 
wherever its services were required, and then 
thrown overboard. It ran instinctively toward 
the first fish which the length of the line would 
permit it to reach, and instantly made itself fast. 
The moment the fisherman felt that such was 
the case, he gently drew in the line, drawing 
both near the surface. He then carefuily reach- 


ed his hands under the water, and thrust a fin- | 


ger under the edge of the disk, which at once 
broke the connexion. 
the game he then permitted the remorasto run 
again, and in that simple, though ingenious 


manner, it was the most successful mode of | wore fishing lines, and the bulbous extremities 


| were the baits, which nature had provided for 
| its use in angling. 


fishing of which there is any account, unless it 
be the cormorant fishing of China, alluded to 
in another part of this volume.” + 

As we are on novel methods of taking fish, 
we may just mention one more :-— 

* A striped basse, weighing forty pounds, was 
taken by acoloured servant on the banks of Har- 
laem river, a little south of the bridge. ‘The 
fish was discovered by the man from the end of 


“+Sir George Staunton, when the embassy was 
proceeding on the great southern branch of the canal 
in China, saw the Chinese fishing on a large scale, on 
a lake, with the cormorant. ‘There were thousands of 
small boats and rafts built expressly for this species of 
fishing. On board of each were ten or a dozen of those 
birds, which, at a given signal from the owner, plunged 
into the water, and it much astonished Sir George to 
see the enormous size of the fish which they returned 
with in their bill. At that place, they were so well 


trained, that it did not appear necessary to place a ring 
on the neck to keep them trom swallowing the prey. 
The master occasionally gave them a portiun, by way | 
of encouragement.” | 





When he had secured | 


the dock, which projected some distance into 


the river. At times he would sail gently along 
past the dock into quite shoal water, but how to 
capture him was the question. No net, or hook 
and bait was at hand, and as the golden oppor- 
tunity might not last long, our hero resolved to 
encounter him single handed in his native ele- 
ment, and at a favourable moment.ghe leaped 
from the dock directly upon his back. The 
afirighted fish darted from under him as though 
a shark was in pursuit, and as luck would have 
it, took a direction for the shore, and ran up 
nearly high and dry into the mud. Before he 
could get fairly afloat again, and have plenty of 
sea room to make his escape, the coloured man 
seized him by the gills, dragged him upon the 
beach, and secured his prize.” 

Dr. Smith was almost in despair of finding 
any use for a fish of peculiar ugliness, with a 
head like a square block, and nothing on it 
worth eating, when the following anecdote 
came to his relief:— 

“In the year 1825, a vessel from Europe, 
bound to Quebec, struck against some loose ice, 
in consequence of which she sprung a leak, 
somewhere below water, which entered so fast 
as almost to defy the utmost exertions of the 
crew to keep the hold clear. Just as they were 
on the point of taking to the boats for safety, 
the leak was discovered to have suddenly stop- 
ped; and getting the ascendency, by renewed 
efforts, the pumps were found tosuck. Every 
person on board was astonished, nor could they 
account for the very sudden check given to the 
great force with which the water had entered 
but a moment before. A few days after brought 
them into port, where, on examination, a large 
hole was found beaten through the plank, in 
which was a live fish, exactly filling the orifice, 
and this saved the ship. It was supposed that 
the fish was sucked in by the water, rushing 
into the hull, and being too large to pass through, 
and unable to extricate itself, there remained 
till liberated by its grateful benefactors.” 

“ Nothing is made in vain,” moralizes the 
Doctor in this story ; it is certainly pushing 
the evidences of design rather far. 

But, we must not omit the mode in which 
fishes fish for one another. The /rog-fish, 
Mouse-fish, Angler, Bellows-head, Sea-devil, 
Lophius piscatorius, and halt a dozen other 
names belong to a fish which, separately from 
its fins, Doctor Smith describes as being 
“very like a colossal tad-pole or sd/ywog.” 
Without stopping to settle the shape of a 
pollywog, we pass on to our point, which is, 
that from the sides and angles of its mouth 
project numerous threads, soft, flexible, and 
terminating in bulbous extremities. 

“Old writers, to whom the fishing frog was 
known, assured their readers that these threads 


3uifon, who relates some 
strange facts of this fish, says it lies concealed 
in the weeds, allowing the lines to float above 
its head, which so much resemble a favourite 
species of marine worms, that the fishes being 
deceived by them, are successfully decoyed into 
the capacious vortex which is open to receive 
them.” 

The last point to which we can allude is 
the Whale Fishery, which has, of late years, 
attracted unusual attention, both in Europe 
and America, 

“It is awild and romantic employment. It 
requires patience, perseverance, intrepidity—it 
is full of interest and excitement. We are glad 
to know that the object of the chase affords a 
rich reward to those who fear not a perpetual 
conflict with the elements, and continually grap 
ple with danger in pursuing their game. * The 
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congratulation and enjoyment resulting from 
victory, are scarcely to be equalled in any other 
human pursuit.’ We have noticed the early 
history of this fishery in our previous remarks. 
It is now rapidly increasing. The number of 
barrels of sperm oil which have been imported 
into the United States, since the late war has 
not fallen short of 1,000,000 barrels. Nearly 
one third of the quantity now imported, is con- 
sumed in manufacturing establishments. The 
quantity of whale oil imported has been about 
the same as of sperm. The number of ships 
employed in the whale fishery, the past year, 
was upwards of 300. The number of persons 
employed to navigate them exceeded 6000. It 
is well known, that these vessels are chiefly 
owned, built and manned in Massachusetts. 
They are supposed to require, to equip for sea, 
6000 tons of iron hoops for casks, 18,000 bolts 
of sail cloth, 36,000 barrels of flour, 20,000 bar- 
rels of beef and pork, 6,000,000 staves for casks, 
besides numerous other expensive articles of 
equipment and provisions. They require an- 
nually about 700,000 pounds of sheathing copper. 
* * * There is probably no branch of business 
more directly calculated, in all its ramifications, 
to enrich a state, than this. It gives employ- 
ment to mechanics and artizans of almost every 
description—wherever it extends itself, it scat- 
ters opulence. In peace, it is rearing up a 
hardy race of navigators, who with souls steeled 
by unremitted action—almost naturalized to the 
element on which they pursue their gigantic 
game—accustomed to butfet the tempest and 
the storm on every ocean, will not hesitate, in 
war, if it must come, to display the same daring 
intrepidity, the same recklessness of danger, the 
same love of country and of home, in defending 
their dearest rights. It would be gratifying to 
sketch, in detail, the animating scenes which are 
presented in this employment,—to portray the 
exciting contests by man for the mastery over 
the monsters of the deep—and to describe the 
skill and ingenuity by which victory is obtained 
—but the limits which we have prescribed to 
ourselves will not permit us to continue the sub- 
ject further.” 

We must also conclude. Despite some sci- 
entific errors, we have read the work with 
much gratification. Doctor Smith promises 
a revised and enlarged edition, with more ac- 
curate illustrations, embracing the Natural 
History of all the fishes of the North; but, 
previous to bringing out such a work, on 
which, of course, will depend his fame, we 
would earnestly suggest the necessity of a 
more accurate and extended acquaintance 
with comparative anatomy. 

With this precaution, we consider Doctor 
Smith capable of producing a volume at once 
instructive and interesting. We deem him 
competent to do for American Fish what 
Wilson has done for American Birds—can we 
pay him a higher compliment? 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 
Somer people can take a hint: some, more 
sluggish, must be touched by means of precepts; 
but there are others, so dull of intellect, that they 
are to be moved by nothing short of visible ex- 
ample. The artists and government of Belgium 
have just afforded us an example, and we hope 


great painter of historical landscape, has been 
elected, without solicitation, a Member of the 
Belgic Academy; and the government, obeying 
their own feelings, as well as listening to the 
general desire of the people, have purchased at 


Nineveh.’ As admirers of genius, we rejoice, 
though we are deprived of a splendid picture; 





| Germany, 


| guages of Asia. 
his own price his noble picture of ‘The Fall of | 





we hope our Academy will think of this in 
their next election—they must think of it: it 
is little to their credit that Martin is not among 
them. 

We have looked over the Edinburgh Review : 
the article most to our mind is that on Walpole’s 


Letters: we agree with the critic—he who could | 


discover no merit in Thomson, Akenside, and 
Chatterton, was not aman of natural good taste, 
though a sharp, sarcastic gossiper.— Blackwood’s 
Magazine is more than usually bright and va- 
ried: there is a capital paper on the Hindi 
drama, and a better still on the genius of 
Spenser: we are weary of Edmund Burke; but 
not of ‘The Sketcher,’ who has a good eye in 
his head, and some poetry in his heart.— Tait 
wants some of the vivid spirit of old North in 
his literary discussions, and he has too much of 
the leaven of politics. We have another touch 
at the Corn Laws, by Mr. Elliot, in his poem 
called ‘The Curse of God ;’ yet there is some 
noble, heart-felt poetry in it. One of the con- 
tributors sees nothing in the ruins of the Scot- 
tish castles and abbeys but “ monuments to the 
memory of tyranny,” and dreads something fear- 
ful to liberty in the restoration of Hermitage 
Castle. “Shall we be’ saddled with wooden 
shoes ?”—'The Dublin University Magazine goes 
on prosperously. ‘The account of Dr. Phelan 
will be read with interest. We should like 
to sce a series of papers on Irish Antiquities ; 
we know little of these interesting remains, and 
should like to be enlightened.—Cobbett’s Ma- 
gazine has declared war against that of Black- 
wood: old North is taken sharply to task, and 
“to Ludgate with his head” seems the order 
of the day; this is “rare sport i’faith.” In 
the present number appears an article, called, 
‘What my friend knows about Burns.’ This 
friend, whose name is Kennedy, says he was the 
confidant of the poet, and knew all about his 
courtship with Jean Armour: we have no right 
to doubt his word; but, as he is an old man, we 
may be permitted to say, that his memory fails 
him when he calis John Armour a éai/or—he was 
a mason—and Holy Willie, William Fisher, for 
his name was William Hamilton. We lately saw, 
in another magazine, an indiflerent poem, written 
by an obscure rhymer, with the name of Burns 
attached to it: it no more resembled his poetry 
than the artificial thunder of the theatre resem- 
bles the thunder of heaven armed with ail its 
lightnings. 

Mrs. Lee’s Life of Cuvier is being translated 
into French, and will, we understand, shortly ap- 
pear at Paris. 

The Prince of the Peace is engaged in pre- 
paring Memoirs justificative of his own admi- 
nistration in Spain: he is said to be inconsol- 
able, in consequence of the death of Ferdinand 
previous to their publication. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
KING’S COLLEGE, 

On Thursday, Professor Seddon delivered his 
introductory lecture on the study of the oriental 
languages. He applied himself only to two 
branches of this extensive subject, the Semitic 
and the Indo-Teutonic families of language, 
leaving the Chinese and the Tartaric out of 
view, and only taking a casual glance at the 
Indo-Chinese. He introduced his subject by an 
interesting allusion to the circumstances under 


| which he acquired the oriental languages, and 
it has not been set in vain: John .Martin, our | 


to his long residence in the interior of India. 
He then spoke to the value of the British 
colonies in the East, and to the progress which 
tussia, France, and Prussia, are 
making in analyzing and classifying the lan- 
This was followed by a short 
outline of the rise of oriental literature, since 
the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
“The languages and literature of Asia,” said 





the Professor, “ having risen in estimation, from 
a sense of their importance, since the founda- 
tion of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, it is diffi. 
cult to enter upon the subject without adverting 
to the oracle of eastern letters, who established 
that institution. 

“Tt is to our own countryman, Sir William 
Jones, that Europe is indebted for first disclos- 
ing to the admiration of the republic of letters, 
a work, described by Warren Hastings as the 
greatest literary curiosity ever presented to the 
public, and as containing tracks of sublimity 
which the colder imaginations of Europeans 
would find it ditlicult to follow; and to whom 
we are also under obligation for inventing the 
types—the labour of his own hands, from the 
metal in its crudest state, through all the diffe. 
rent stages of engraving and founding—by which 
the most valuable books in five languages (Ben- 
gali, Persian, Sanscrit, Arabic, and Hindustani) 
have been broug.st into circulation ; and for ena- 
bling the translator of the code of Gentu laws, at 
the suggestion of the same distinguished states- 
man, that munificent patron of genius and merit, 
first to publish a Grammar of the Bengali lan- 
guage, in a type unrivalled for distinctness and 
beauty: thus accomplishing, for the protection 
of the Indian muses, what Ibrahim Effendi did 
for those of the Turkish, under the liberal aus- 
pices of Ahmed the Third. 

“ By another of our eminent scholars—the 
present venerable Director of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland—the digest 
of Hindi law was first translated, at the sugges- 
tion of Sir William Jones; and, in his numerous 
other works, he has afforded our country a clear 
and comprehensive view of the Hindu philoso- 
phy; which is explained in so lucid a manner, 
as to exhibit some «f the most masterly speci- 
mens of modern scholarship.” 

The Professor then alluded to the translations 
of the Bible, as being very curious in a literary 
point of view; and to the rapid progress which 
the scholars of the continent are making in ex- 
ploring-the mine of Sanscrit literature, since 
the publication of the first edition of Professor 
Wilson’s Sanscrit Dictionary. 

The interest which all these occurrences ex- 
cited, led to the foundation of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society of Great Britain, and of the Oriental 
Translation Committee; and, ‘* whilst our en- 
ergies have thus been aroused at home,” adds 
the Professor, “ the East India Company have 
munificently founded, and liberally endowed, 
two colleges: one for the Hindis at Calcutta, 
called the Hinddi College; and the other for 
Mohammedans, called the Medressa, or Mo- 
hammedan University: in the former of which 
Sanscrit is taught, and, in the latter, Arabic; 
and, in both, English literature and composi- 
tion.” 

The Professor then dwelt upon the Arabic as 
eminently an oriental language: familiar to 
Europe, as introduced by the Moors into Spain, 
and from the comparative proximity of the 
Western Asiatics to Europe. He also alluded 
to the mention of Arabia in the Classics—par- 
ticularly the Georgics: 

Adspice et extremis domitum cultoribus orbem, 

Eoasque domos Arabum, pictosque Gelonos. 

“ But,” continued Mr. Seddon, ‘‘ if more 
consideration has been given by the scholars of 
the continent to the golden canons of the lan- 
guage of Arabia, higher value has been attached, 
by English orientalists, to those of the ancient 
and once glorious kingdom of Cyrus, Darius, 
and Artaxerxes—the powerful empire which, 
under Ahasuerus, extended from India even unto 
Ethiopia, and which comprised within the limits 
of its rule one hundred and twenty-seven pro- 
vinces: a country which, if regarded either in 
a moral, political, or literary view, or consi- 
dered in relation to the prospective stability of 
our interests in India; to the moral influence 
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its writings have on the nations subject to our 
sway; or to the prevailing utility of its lan- | 
guage throughout the British dominions in the | 
East—is, in every respect, of deeper importance 
to us than the two others to which it is closely 
allied. But, if viewed in a political light, its 
utility will be most apparent ; and especially if 
exemplified in relation to Cabul, a region which 
nature has impregnably fortified, and which can 
only be unlocked through the ghauts or defiles | 
of the barriers with which it is shut up on all 
sides; and which, as described by Mohammedan 
historians, form the keys to Iran and Turan, 
and, in Candahar, the key to Hindustan—a 
country which contains the remains of powerful 
potentates, who subverted the old dynasties of 
Persia and India; and in which the Mogul 
emperors always deemed it politic to keep an 
auxiliary force, as carefully protected as well 
paid and appointed ; and under the former rulers 
of which, the country of the five rivers which 
swell the Indus enjoyed, at its flood, the pros- 
perity which it is again attaining under Runjeet 
Singh, its present ruler. 

Professor Seddon next reviewed the charac- 
teristic properties of Persian, Arabic, and Tur- 
kish ; the first adapted for love and passion ; the 
second for eloquence; and the latter for moral 
writings. He there explained the use of Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish in the Persian Gulph, at 
Muscat, Bushire, and Bussorah, as well as in | 
every part of Turkey and Egypt, and their con- | 
nexion with the other Semitic tongues. 

He then referred to the use of Arabic in 
English, as introduced into Spain by the Moors, 
exemplified in the word Guide. 

“Tn illustration of the latter remark,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘our word Guide, which we take from 
the French, and which, as applied in its colla- 
teral senses in that language, bears exactly the 
idea it does in Arabic of a string or rein, by 
which an animal is led, is evidently the same 


as the Spanish Alcayde, rejecting the particle | 
1 


Al; and both are from the Arabic € a leader 


or general, and coincide in conception with | : ae fee 
| abundant secretion of saliva, and foaming at 


Dux and Duke, with the Persian Leshkerkesh, 
with the Naick of the Indian 
though now ranking with the corporal of our 
corps, was clearly an officer of high rank under 
the Hinda rule: with Séna nee in Sanscrit, and 
nese dialect, called the Cassay,—the same idea 
of leading, conducting, drawing, pulling, and 
guiding, prevailing in all.” 

After exemplifying the sense of Alcove, from 
cobba, a vault, or sphere, the Professor proceeded: 
—‘* Many of our English primitives have their 


source in Arabic ; among which, by way of ex- | 


ample, may be instanced the words, love, earth, 
turf, idle, cave, cover, trace, track, ark, &c. 

On Sanscrit and its cognate dialects he was 
much more diffuse, but our limits prevent us 
from following him: he spoke in the terms and 
with the tone of fervid enthusiasm, of that gigan- 
tic language, whose richness, extent, and va- 
riety, would almost require a life to compre- 
hend ; he mentioned some curious instances of 
its roots being found in every language, from the 


Ganges to the Atlantic, but he dwelt less on the | 


literary and philosophical value of Sanscrit 
works than we could have wished. No part of 
the lecture was more interesting than Mr. Sed- 
don’s account of the modern dialects of Hin- 
distan, and their capabilities as instruments of 
civilization. The success of the Bengali perio- 
dicals, and of the English publications that have 
been translated into that dialect, lead us to hope | 
that, should England ever lose India, she will 
leave behind her monuments more durable than 
the brick and stucco of Calcutta, and more ho- 
nourable recollections than those of negotiations | 
and wars, which scarce need to be characterized. 


armies, who, | 


| and one, still greater, in his eyes. 
| was continually pouring’ into his mouth; the 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Oct. 26.—Mr. Pettigrew in the chair.—There 


was a large assemblage of members, specifically | 


called, to consider how far the points of dispute 
between the Governors of the General Dispen- 
sarv, Aldersgate Street, and the late Medical 
Otticers of that Institution, required the notice 
of the Society. 

After an animated discussion, a series of re- 
solutions were passed condemning the principle 
established by that charity, rendering the medi- 
cal appointments purchasable; approving the 
conduct of the medical officers in resisting it, 
and questioning the character and professional 
respectability of persons who would hold a situ- 
ation in charities so constituted. 

The President announced that the subject of 
Medical Reform would be early introduced for 
discussion, among other questions of interest.— 
Dr. Gregory and Professor Burnett were elected 
Presidents for the ensuing year. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
¢ Phrenological Society .......... Eight, P.M. 


Mon. i 


Medical Society .. bE 
Harveian Society . 
§ Linnean Society. 
© Horticultural Society 
Geological Seciety .. 
Web. i) Royal Society of Literature. 
Society of Arts.... 
TH. Zoological Saciety .. 
Fri. Astronomical Society 
Sat. Westminster Medical Society.... 


Tugs. 


ight, P.M. 
PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 

Oct. 10.—Hydrophobia.—M. Buisson writes 
to claim as his a small treatise on hydrophobia, 
addressed to the Academy so far back as 1823, 
and signed with a single initial. The case re- 
ferred to in that treatise was his own; the par- 
ticulars, and the mode of cure adopted were as 


| follow: 


He had been called to visit a woman who for 
three days was said to be suifering under this 
disease. She had the usual symptoms—con- 
striction of the throat, inability to swallow, 


the mouth. Her neighbours said that she had 
been bitten by a mad dog about forty days be- 
fore. At her own urgent entreaties she was 
bled, and died a few hours after, as was ex- 


Lanchingba and Loochingleeba in the Indo-Chi- | pected. 


M. Buisson, who had his hands covered with 


| blood, incautiously cleansed them with a towel 
| which had been used to wipe the mouth of the 


patient. He then had an ulceration upon one 
of his fingers, yet thought it suflicient to wash 


| off the saliva, that adhered, with a little water. 


The ninth day after, being in his cabriolet, he 
was suddenly seized with a pain in his throat, 
The saliva 


impression of a current of air, the sight of 
brilliant bodies, gave him a painful sensation : 
his body appeared to him so light, that he felt 
as though he could leap to a prodigious height; 
he experienced, he said, a wish to run and bite, 
not men, but animals and inanimate bodies. 
Finally, he drank with ditheulty, and the sight 
of water was still more distressing to him than 
the pain in his throat. 

These symptoms recurred every five minutes, 


| and it appeared to him as though the pain com- 


menced in the aflected finger, and extended 
thence up to the shoulder. 


From the whole of the symptoms, he judged | 
P J bel } 


himself affected with hydrophobia, and resolved 
to terminate his life by stifling himself in a va- 
pour bath. Having entered one for this pur- 
pose, he caused the heat to be raised to 42° 
(107° 36’ Fah.), when he was equally surprised 


| and delighted to find himself free of all com- 


plaint. He left the bathing room well, dined 
heartily, and drank more than usual. Since 
that time, he says, he has treated in the same 


| manner more than eighty persons bitten, in four 
| of whom the symptoms had declared themselves, 
and in no case has he failed except in that of 
one child, seven years old, who died in the bath, 

The mode of treatment he recommends is, 
that the person bit should take a certain num- 
ber of vapour-baths (commonly called Russian), 
| and should induce, every night, a violent per- 
| spiration, by wrapping himself in flannels and 
| covering himself with a feather bed; the trans- 
piration is favoured by drinking freely of a 
warm decoction of sarsaparilla. 

He declares, so convinced is he of the efficacy 
of this mode of treatment, that he will sufler 
himself to be inoculated with the disease. As a 
proof of the utility of copious and continued 
perspiration, he relates the following anecdote 
—A relative of the musician Grétry was bitten 
by a mad dog, at the same time with many other 
persons, who all died of hydrophobia. For his 
part, feeling the first symptoms of the disease, 
he took to dancing, night and day, saying, that 
he wished to die gaily.— He recovered. 

M. Buisson also cites the old stories of dan- 
cing being a remedy for the bite of a tarentula; 
and draws attention to the fact, that the ani- 
mals in whom this madness is most frequently 
found to develope itself spontaneously, are dogs, 
wolves, and foxes, which never perspire. 








FINE ARTS 
Portraits and Memoirs of the most illustrious Per- 
sonages of British History. By Edmund 
Lodge, Esq., Norroy King at Arms, F.S.A. 
Nos. XII. to XVIII. London: Harding & 
Lepard. 
We have the six lastissued numbers of this very 
valuable and beautiful work before us. Here 
are heads of some of the most eminent men of 
England, not only correctly engraved from the 
best paintings, but accompanied with clear, brief, 
and authentic memoirs. In short, it is a na- 
tional work, alike interesting to the ordinary 
| reader, the historian, and the lover of art. Of 
ladies, we have in these six numbers, 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother, 
from the pencil of Mark Gerards ; Catherine of 
Braganza, Queen of Charles the Second—she is 
| feeding a lamb which her unlovely looks fail to 
frighten; Henrietta, the beauteous Queen of 
| Charles the First, and the Duchess of Rich- 
mond enacting Minerva, by Lely. Of men, we 
| have a couple of gallant Howards; the illus- 
trious Nelson; Fulk Greville, Lord Brooke ; the 
learned Selden; the Earl of Devonshire, and 
Lord Guildford. ‘The Queen Henrietta and the 
Duchess of Richmond, are exquisitely beauti- 
ful: Lord Guildford is a fine engraving from a 
noble portrait. 
The Pictorial History of the Bible. 
Arnold, 
Here isa handsomely bound volume, containing 
no less than forty-one quarto engravings after 
Sir Joshua, Stothard, Northcote, Opie, and other 
eminent English artists, offered to the public at 
1/. 5s. This announcement will, we presume, be 
recommendation enough—but we may add, that, 
| the price being fairly considered, the engravings 
are creditable. 





London: 





THEATRICALS 
DRURY LANE. 

Tue long-talked of melo-drama called ‘ Prince 
Lee Boo,’ was produced on Wednesday. The 
play-bills state that its reception “ authorizes 
its announcement for every evening until further 
notice.” It is always painful to us to differ 
from these impartial monuments of theatrical 
history—but truth forces us to set ourselves in 
opposition to them this time, and to say that its 
reception authorized nothing but its immediate 
withdrawal. However, it matters little, because 
the time is gone by at the Great Houses, when 
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the public were allowed to regulate these things 
for themselves. ‘The Management knows best, 
if not what the public likes, at least what it 
ought to like; and therefore, when the public is 
naughty, and objects to swallowing its medicine, 
the management forces open its mouth and pops 
it down its throat like a horse-ball. We are not 
disposed to blame Mr. Bernard for the failure 
of this piece, for we have heard that it has been 
so pulled about at rehearsals, and so cut, carved, 
and mutilated at the various suggestions of 
Thomas, Richard, and Henry, (vulgarly called 
‘Yom, Dick, and Harry,) that he, in the end, no 
more knew his own child than Abba Thuile, the 
all powerful King of Pelew, would have done, 
had he seen his royal offspring, Prince Lee Boo, 
under the influence of the small pox. We shall 
not enter into a detail of the plot. The first act 
—(in Pelew)—was well enough—though we were 
in hopes, that the twaddle was over, of causing 
savages of distant nations to be misrepresented 
by a parcel of men who were never probably 
above ten miles from the mud of Drury-lane in 
their lives—and who, ignorant as the aforesaid 
mud, imagine, or are taught to believe, that any 
gesture or personal demeanour, totally un-Eng- 
lish, must be genuine savage. How often might 
they successfully look nearer home for examples 
of savage demeanour!!! ‘The antics of these 
self-elected savages, are always the same, whe- 
ther they are supposed to represent a North 
American—a South American—an African—or 
a Pelew Islander. It is of no use trying to set 
them right, in the eloquent words of Mr. Buck- 
stone, in the piece now playing at the Adelphi ; 
who, when accused of being a cannibal, indig- 
nantly repels the charge, by saying, ‘‘ Not me— 
todder Blackey—next door.” It is of no use 
pointing out over and over again, the absurdities 
in use—on they go in the old track—blun- 
der, blunder—theatricals standing still as to 
improvement, while everything else is moving 
forward. There are yet hopes of amendment. 
Some of the minor theatres have led the way, 
and who knows but some day their improve- 
ments will come down even to Drury- Lane and 
Covent-Garden! The second act of ‘ Prince Lee 
Boo,’ was what did the mischief. Mr. Bernard 
had a more difficult subject to deal with than he 
imagined. A sufficient degree of interest was not 
excited in the audience, and every one knows, 
that when an author fails to do this, his pathetic | 
scenes, however well-intended, however well, | 
under other circumstances, the same words 
might have told, become his greatest obstacles. 
The machinery was bungled, and the yawl was 
near being launched into the orchestra—but most 
of the scenery was very beautiful. The music 
also was pleasing—but, with every allowance 
for melo-drama and effect, we had no course left 
but to laugh, when we heard a hackney-coach 
called from Greenwich Park to melo-dramatic 
music. Mr. 'T. P. Cooke played another of his 
long-yarn sailors, and was much and deservedly 
applauded. Some of his dialogue was highly 
droll. 'There never was such a sailor to be sure, 
but it is the beau-ideal, and not the man, and 
such an embodying is quite allowable for the 
stage. Those who object to this, might as well 
tind fault with the immortal Dibdin’s national 
songs upon similar grounds. 








One circumstance we must mention relative | 
to this evening. It was announced in the | 
papers, that Capt. Ross would visit the theatre 
—and, moreover, that ‘Rule Britannia’ would 
be sung in compliment to him. Many went 
with no other view than to see him—yet he | 
never came. Those, therefore, who so went, 
were deceived, and paid their money under such 
deception. We make no charge against any 
body, but the matter calls imperatively for ex- 
planation. ‘The gallant Captain’s name was in- | 
serted in the official box sheet of the evening, | 
for a private box. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Tue young lady who has been so injudiciously 
trumpeted in the bills, as one “ of great musical 
promise,” made her debut on Thursday, in the 
character of Rosina, in ‘ The Barber of Seville.’ 
The house was miserably attended; and the 
chief portion of those who were present, were 
evidently there for the purpose of what is mis- 
called supporting the debutante: sinking would 
be a more appropriate term. No audience can 
be more sulky or more savage than an English 
one is at times; but there is a generosity about 
our brethren of the Bull tribe, which will ever 
induce them to afford ample encouragement to 
a new candidate for public favour (more espe- 


cially to a lady), and which renders it not only | 


superfluous, but mischievous, to have those 
present who take advantage of this praiseworthy 
warmth of feeling, to turn every two rounds of 
applause into four. It places the novice in a 
false position; leads her to doubt that practice 
alone (whatever may be the groundwork of 
genius or talent) can make perfect; and sends 
her home to bed with dreams of fame, which, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, are never 
realized. 
right to complain of this stupid system, than the 
honest critic. Anxious to do justice, and to 


hold out encouragement, he is driven, against | 


his will, to appear cold and ill-natured, because 
truth will not permit him to keep pace with all 
the shouting noodles, whose valuable support is 
at anend as soon as they cease to get free-admis- 
sions. ‘I'he young lady in question has a voice 
of considerable compass, and, in great part, of 
good quality; generally speaking, she sang in 
tune; and her occasional aberrations, as well 
as certain mistakes in the concerted pieces, 
may very fairly be ascribed to the unavoidable 
flurry of a first appearance. We are decidedly 


In point of feeling, no one has more | 


of opinion that she has been badly taught, be- | 


cause there was an evident straining after effect, 


and a frequent introduction of cadences, which | 


had been constructed with a disregard of every 
thing, except a determination that they should 
be unlike those of other singers. We take the 
blame of this entirely from the young lady, and 
present it, with our best compliments, to her 
master. In acting, Miss—(oh, dear! we must 
not mention her name!)—the young lady 
evinced considerable self-possession and much 
good sense. As an instance of the former, we 
may mention, that having forgotten to take off 
her glove, previous to Doctor Bartolo’s question, 
as to how her finger became inked, she varied 
the text with much quickness, and answered, 
“T burnt my finger, Sir, and put a little ink 
upon it, and it came through my glove, Sir.” This, 
though a small matter in itself, pleased us 
much; those who really understand theatricals, 
will agree with us that it isa good sign. Upon 
the whole, we cannot, upon this first exhibition, 
place this young lady beyond one or two others, 
whom we have already, though she may fairly 
rank side by side with them. Be it, however, 
clearly understood, that Mrs. Wood’s position, 
as first English singer, is as far as ever it was 
from the second, whoever that second may be 
allowed to be. 

The débutante has many requisites, and will, 
no doubt, prove an acquisition to the stage. 
She wants nothing but practice, and to be pro- 
tected against her friends. 

Exactly as we are concluding this notice, the 
play-bill is brought us, with a long puff in red 
letters, about Miss Atkinson’s reception by a 
crowded house. 
was miserably attended—and we have said the 
truth. ‘The assertion in the bills is an asser- 
tion. 

We looked in at Drury-lane, and so bad was 
the attendance there also, that if the audiences 
of both houses had been in one of them, that one 
might still have been called an indifferent house, 








We have said that the house | 





If we were the stage-manager, we should not 
much relish having our name appended to the 
bills, as a sort of voucher for such assertions as 
these. Will he be good enough to say whether or 
not it was so inserted with his knowledge and 
permission ? 


ADELPHI, 

Tuls prosperous, and deservedly prosperous, 
theatre, continues to be filled by nightly crowds 
of visitants, who, being pleased when they come, 
are, of course, pleased to come again. Since 
our last notice, three novelties have been pro- 
duced here—‘Grace Huntley,’ ‘The Deserted 
Village,’ and ‘ P. P., or, the Man and the Tiger.’ 
The first, as the daily journals inform us, is 
taken from a story in one of the Annuals; and 
although it is founded on an event in itself 
somewhat revolting, and consequently is so far 
unpleasing, yet much talent in the author, and 
much more in the performers, render it, as it 
is presented to us, a most agreeable entertain- 
ment. Our brother critics have, as is indeed 
their wont, done such full justice to the talent 
of Mrs. Yates, that little or nothing remains for 
us to do in that particular, except most fully 
and cordially to concur in their praises of one 
of the best actresses of the day; but we do not 
think that the same measure has been meted 
out to her husband. The part which Mr. Yates 
sustains in this piece, is what is technically 
termed up-hill, from its first to its last, and so 
rough and rugged are most of its passages, that 
nothing short of the high power which the actor 
brings into play, could steam it to its journey’s 
end. Indeed, we have not seen a most difficult 
task better accomplished for some time. The 
more serious interest of this piece is interrupted 
rather than relieved, by the comicalities of Mr. 
Reeve and Mr. Buckstone ; but although some- 
what abruptly thrust upon us, they are comi- 
calities, and that is a palliation, if not an excuse. 
Mr. Buckstone, in particular, deserves most 
favourable mention for his personation of a 
nigger—in his hands (and also in his face) a 
most entertaining personage. Altogether, 
‘Grace Huntley’ (except as before excepted) 
is a real Adelphi drama—and that we look upon 
as no mean praise. 

We cannot say so much for ‘ The Deserted 
Village.’ Whether, by any pen, it could, @ 
Uheure qu'il est, have been made an effective 
play, is a point which we will not stay to argue; 
it {being enough for our purpose to record our 
honest conviction that it has not been made so. 
We do not say that it is destitute of merit; but 
in this style of representation, the Adelphi has 
long stood unrivalled ; and the theatre which 
has produced ‘ Victorine,’ ‘ Henriette,’ and, far 
beyond either of them, ‘The Wreck Ashore,’ 
cannot, or rather ought not, to sport with its 
fair fame. The piece has run a few nights, and 
will doubtless run many more; but in plot it is 
poor—in character poorer—and in dialogue 
poorest. The heroine, if heroine she can be 
called, is unworthy of its representative ; and 
the physical exertion which such a part requires, 
is painful, when, as in this case, it is unrelieved 
by any call upon the mental powers of the 
actress. ‘Ihe whole of the comic interest de- 
volves upon Mr. Reeve; but why the author 
should think that, by increasing the demand of 
tenpence to a shilling, he could improve upon 
our old and valued friend, Jeremy Diddler, we 
are at a loss to guess. Mr. Kenney, at any rate, 
we should imagine, cannot approve of any one 
shining by such a borrowing and borrowed light. 

The third piece of which we are called upon 


| to speak, is entitled, ‘P. P., or the Man and 


| “ Original Comic Burletta.” 


‘ 


the Tiger’; and it is described in the bills as an 
What the precise 
meaning of two-thirds of this heading may be, 
we do not profess to know; for in these days. 
to define with correctness either what is ‘* Bur- 
letta,” or what is * Original,” were something 
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THE ATHENZEUM. 











beyond our critical powers ; but in all that con- 
stitutes the remaining portion of the above 
appellation, ‘P.P.’ is positively paramount. 
Indeed, to such a length, or rather to such a 
breadth, is its ‘‘ vis comica” carried, that in 
any other theatre we should be justified in ap- 

lying to it the term “Extravaganza”; but 
at the Adelphi, we pronounce it to be pure 
and legitimate comedy. It is, we understand, 
a maiden effort. It may be so; we can only 
say we should never have guessed it, and we can 
safely add, that we have seldom or never seen 
any author’s first attempt so well seconded by 
his actors. Mr. Yates, the company’s master, 
layed ‘the Man,” and Mr. Reeve, the lion of 
the establishment, played “the Tiger’; and 
the former without descending “from his high 
estate,” and the latter without making a beast 
of himself, elicited, and continue each night to 
elicit, such shouts of laughter from successive 
crowds, that the whole audience may be said to 
respond O! O! to the author’s ¢ P. P.’ 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

ANOTHER novelty was presented on Monday 
last, called ‘ Paired Off.’ It was successful on 
the first night, but has been more particularly 
so since, and it is now acting nightly, amidst 
salvos of laughter. Mr. Liston is the hero—and, 
toa certain extent, there is a strong similarity 
between the plot of this piece and the plot of 
‘Uncle John,’ at the Haymarket. The old 
gentleman in both cases being in search of a 
young wife, and being finally tricked out of her, 
and forced to marry her mother. Au reste, there 
isno resemblance. Mr. Liston’s acting is, as 
usual, admirable ; and he is well supported by 
Mrs. Knight, Miss Ferguson, Miss Pincott, and 
Mr. Salter. Mr. Perry, the author of ‘ Mind 
your Letters,’ is likewise the author of ‘ Paired 
Off 


The account of the projected Grand National 
Opera is unavoidably postponed until next 
week; by which time we shall be able also to 
notice a communication received upon the sub- 
ject from Mr. Barnett. 


from the Ist of January till within ten days of 
the opening. Works that have been already 
exhibited at the Louvre, as also sketches, and 
copies of original pictures, (except those on 
porcelain, enamel, or ivory, and designs in- 
tended for engraving,) are inadmissible. The 
productions are to be submitted to a jury of 
members of the four first sections of the Aca- 
démie des Beaux Arts: those judged admissible 
will not be returnable till eight days after the 
close of the Exhibition; those rejected, will 
be returned forthwith to the owners. 

M. Amiot has addressed to the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences, ‘A Memoir on the Applica- 
tion of Steam-Engines to Guiding Balloons 
through the Air.’ His proposition has been re- 
ferred to MM. Dulong and Séguier, who are 
to report on it. 

A bookseller of Maestricht has lately been 
subjected to divers criminal prosecutions, for a 
circumstance which appears to have been totally 
accidental. He had placed in his window, por- 
traits of the Prince of Orange and Prince Frede- 
ric, while the space between them was occupied 
by the work of M. Jacob, the bibliophilist, enti- 
tled, ‘The Two Fools.’ A great disturbance was 
made about the matter by the military authori- 
ties, and though the poor bookseller protested 
his innocence, and brought proofs of his having 
always been a loyal and discreet subject, it has 
been near costing him his entire business. 

The King of Bavaria is persecuting the press 
in a manner most unbecoming a man who writes 
books himself and pays people to read them. 
His police have orders to report on every new 
book received by the booksellers, and no travel- 
ler, particularly from the side of France, is per- 
mitted to enter his dominions without a vigorous 
scrutiny.—Le Temps. 


EPIGRAM FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 
On a Man with a long Nose. 
Simo can never blow his nose, 
He cannot get his fingers near it; 
Sneezing, no sign of grace he shows, 
The sound is too far off to hear it. 








MISCELLANEA 

St. Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion.—The quarterly meeting of this thriving in- 
stitution, was held a few days ago. From the 
report of the Committee, it appeared, that in 
consequence of the increase in the number of 
subscribers, it had become necessary to seek 
more eligible premises, and that when these were 
obtained, it was the intention of the Committee 
greatly to extend the advantages afforded by the 
institution. The arrangements made for lectures 
in the ensuing quarter, were also announced ; 
and the list includes the names of Dr. Lardner, 
Sir A. Carlisle, Dr. Copland, Mr. Hemming, 
Mr. Atherstone, Mr. Phillipps, Mr. Brayley, 
Mr. Chambers, &c. &c.—On Thursday the 24th, 
a special meeting was called to take into consi- 
deration certain proposals relative to obtaining a 
house for the use of the Institution. The Com- 
mittee were authorized to treat for premises in 


W.X Mon. |Max. M Noon. Winds. =| Weather. 
Thur. 24 71 29.40 S.E. Clear. 
Frid. 25 65 29.30 | S.E. | Ditto. 
Sat. 26) 67 20.40 S.E. Ditto. 
| Sun. 27) 67 29.51 S.E. Cloudy. 
Mon. 28, 66 29.50 | S.E. | Ditto, 
Tues. 29) 66 | 29.50 | N.E. Ditto. 
Wed. 30, 62 45 29.60 | N.toN.E.| Clear. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Barometer. 





‘Days of ) Therme 











Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cirrocumulus, 

Mean temperature of the week, 58°.5. Greatest va- 
riation, 25°.— Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.45. 

Nights fair, except on Sunday. Mornings foggy; 
rain on that of Monday.— Day decreased on Wednesday 
6h. 50m. 

{Mean temperature of preceding week, 52°.5. Great- 
est variation, 37°.— Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.845. ] 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
The Sacred Classics, or Cabinet Library of Divinity: 
with an Introductory Essay toeach Author. Edited by 
the Rev. Richard Cattermole, B.D. and the Rev. 
Henry Stebbing, M.A. 





the immediate neighbourhood ; upwards of 250/. 
were immediately subscribed by the members | 
present, to meet the probable increased expen- | 
diture of the first yeay.—On Monday the first | 
lecture for the current quarter, was delivered by | 
Mr. Edwin Atherstone, ‘On the Importance of | 
the Study of Elocution.’ | 
Paris Exhibition of the Works of Living Artists. | 
—A series of regulations has been made by 
order of the King, respecting this Exhibition, 
which, by his Majesty’s direction, is henceforth 
to be held annually at the Louvre, from the 
Ist of March to the Ist of May. Works in- | 
tended for exhibition are to be presented by the 
artists themselves, or by some authorized per- 
sa in their names, ‘They will be received | 


| 8vo. 4s. 6d.—Readings in Biography, 8vo. 4s. 6d.— 


Memoirs of the Regency and Reign of George the 
Fourth, by Mr. Bucke. 
Makanna, or the Land of the Savage. 


Just published.—Napoleon,a Poem, in French and 
Italian, 3 vols. 8vo, 16s.—Komance of England, Vol. 1, 
8vo. 6s.—Memoirs of Marshal Ney, 2 vols. 12. 4s.— 
Traits and Traditions of Portugal, by Miss Pardoe, 
2 vols. 8vo. 12. 1s.—iHone’s Lives of Eminent Christians, 


Hill’s Fifteen Lessons on the Analogy and Syntax of 
the English Language, l2mo. 4s.— Moments of Idleness, 
or a Peep into the World we call Ours, Svo, 7s.—Coo- 
per’s Surgicai Essays, coloured plates, 8vo. 15s.—Me- 
dico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. 18, Part 1, 13s.— 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 48, Southey’s Bri- 
tish Admirals, Vol. 2, és.—Aldine Poets, Vol. 27, Swift, 
Vol. 1, with Life by, Mitford, Svo. 5s.—'Tom Cringle’s Log, 
2 vols. 12s.—Kearsley’s Tax Tables, 1834, ls.—The Cari- 
caturist’s Scrap-Book, 1/. 8s.— Memoirs of the Duchess 
D’Abrantes, Vol. 6, 8vo. 14s.—Noyels by Miss Jane 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 

/ Mr. KEY will commence, on TURSDAY nest, a distinct 
COURSE of LECTURES on the FORMATION of the LATIN 
LANGUAGE, and its Connexion with other Languages, Ancient 
and Modern. In the latter part of the Cow®se be will examine 
the Principles of the Prosody and Metres, particularly in the 
Comic Writers. The Class will meet every Tuesday and Thurs- 


dav, at 4 o’clock, 
Council Room, THOMAS COATES, 
28th October, 1833. Secretary. 
ENGLISH LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE, 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
IPC ~ ert > ° 
ProEr FESSOR SPURRIER will COM- 
MENCE a COURSE of LECTURES on the LAWS of 
ENGLAND, on TUESDAY, the Sth instant, at Eight o’clock in 
the Evening precisely. ‘The Course will be cor d at the 
same hour on every subsequent Tuesday, until Chri 8; aud 
afier Christmas, on every Tuesday aud Friday throughout the 
Academical year. An Outline of the Course, and any further in- 
formation on the subject, may be obtained at the Secretary's 
Office. The Law Class Room will be re-opened on the Sih of 
November. 
FORENSIC MEDICINE.—Professor WATSON will commence 
his Course on TUESDAY, the Sth instant, at Four o’clock in the 


Afternoon precisely. 
Ist Nov. 1633. W. OTTER, M.A., Principal. 
PHYSIC IN IRELAND. 











SCHOOL OF 


HE Professors will commence their Lectures 
and Hospital Attendance on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 
at the following hours :— 

Doctor Crampton, on the Materia Medica and Pharmacy, at 
Eleven o'clock. 

At Twelve, the Hospital will be visited by the Clinical Lec- 
turers, Dr. Crampton and Dr. Barker. 

t One, Dr, Macartney, on Anatomy and Surgery. 

At Two, Dr. Barker, ou Chemistry, 

At Three, Dr. Lendrick, on the Practice of Medicine. 

At Four, Dr. Graves, on the Lnstitutes of Medicine. 

Clinical Lectures will be delivered on two days in the week by 
Dr. Crampton and Dr. Barker. 

Dr. Aliman’s Lectures on Botany will commence in the last 
week of April, in Trinity College, and will be continued to the 
second week of July. 

The Lectures on Midwifery, by Dr. Montgomery, Professor to 
the College of Physicians), commences on the 4th of November, 
and will be delivered at Ten o'clock. 

The Lectures on Midwifery, Materia Medica, Practice of 
Medicine, and the Institutes of Medicine, together with the 
Clinical Lectures, will be delivered at Sir P. Dau’s Hospital ; 
the Lectures on Anatomy and Chemistry, in Trinity Colleze. 
Demonstrations will be given at the Auatomical Theatre by Dr. 
Macartney, Dr. Nolan, and Mr. Carlisle. 

Operating Papils instructed in general and Pharmaceutic 
Chemistry, at the Chemical Laboratory. 

By Order, 
G. A KENNEDY, M.D. 
Registrar to the Coliege of Physicians. 


NRAND EXHIBITION, NATIONAL 

WT GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Adelaide-sircet, 
and Lowther Arcade, West Strand. Admission, One Siiiling ; 
daily, from Ten till Dusk, displaying an extensive variety of objects 
of general interest and amusement. — Steam Gun, Steam Boat 
Modets propelied on Water, Steam Carriages for Railways, 
Magnet of extraordinary power, producing brilliant sparks, 
Electro-Maguet, Cooking by Gas, Distillation of Spirit from 
jiead, Water compressed by immense power, Fossils, Instra- 
mental Music, Maguificent Paintings, Sculpture, &c. &c. 
Aunual Admission Tickets, 1/. 











fp baerns LIFE INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY. 

‘This Company continues to effect LIFE INSURANCES at 
reduced premiums, which may be paid Quarterly, Hali yearly, 
or Auuually, at the option of the Lusured; to grant Annuities 
ou sivgic or joint Lives: and to advance Money on Annuity 
secured on Freehold, Copyhoid, or long Leasehold Property, or 
on Money in the Funds, 

The Assured with this Company participate periodically in the 
profits, 

’ The Bonus declared on the 3d of July, 1831, attaches to all 
Policies effected ou or before the 3ist day of December, 1829. 

DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 
Office, 10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, Loudon, 












TOURIST IN FRANCE. 
This day is published, 
HE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL for 1834, 
or TOURIST in FRANCE; illustrated with 26 Plates, trom 
ings by J. D. HARDING, Esq.; the Literary Department 
SCOE, Esq. 
nily bound in green morocco, 1M. 1s. Large Paper, 
with India Pro fs of the Plates, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Now ready for delivery, 26 Ulustrations to the above, on Co- 
lumbier 410. for the Collectors of fine specimens of the Art of 
Engraving. Proots on a Paper, before Letters, 41. 45.; with 
ditto, 3l, 3s.; white pap Ql. 2s. a ers 7 ue 

Were may be had, the LANDSCAPE. ANNUAL, or TOURIST 
in SWITZERLAND and ITALY, for 1530, 31 and 33, ilius- 
trated with 104 beautitul Engravings in line, trom Drawings by 
Proatand Harding, price, bound in morocco, 1. 1s. each volume, 
or 2l, 12s, 6a. large paper, with Proofs on India Paper. 
enuings and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside, 
























Just published, elegantly bound, 21s.; large paper (lodia 
Proofs), 21. 10s. a 
TFEATI’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL 
for 1834. From Drawings by CLARKSON STANFIELD, 
Esq. With Travelling Sketches ou the Coasts of France, by 
LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. ; 

Nearly ready, THE KEEPSAKE for 1834. _ 
Executed under the superintendence of Mr. CHARLES HEATH, 
ln silk, 218.5 large paper (ludia Proots), 2/. Las. 6d. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, aud Longman, 








Just published, in Turkey morocco, 12s. , 
ITERARY SOUVENIR for 1834. 
Edited by ALARIC A, WATTS. With highly-finished 
Eugravings. Large paper (ludia proofs), 24s.; India Proofs of 
the Plates, 30s.; before letters, : Se : 
Also, elegantly nd, price 8s. = 
NEW YEAR’S GIFT and JUVENILE SOUVENIR 
for 1634. Edited by Mrs. A. A. WATTS. With Eugravings. 





Austen, 5 yols. 1/. 10s, 


London; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, aud Longman, 
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r r ,é nw 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCIX. 
was published ou Wednesday, 23rd October, 
Contents, 
I. Baron D’Haussez on Great Britain in 1833. 
Il. The Bridgewater Treatises. 
Ill. Madden on the Infirmiiies of Genius, 
IV. The Duchess of Berry and La Vendee. 
V. Life and Posthumous Work of Are deacon Coxe. 
Vi. awneee of Africa and Madagascar, 
VII, Bergami et la Reine d’Aungleterre, en cing actes. 
Vill. Gri on the Indo-European Languages. 
IX. Cunningham’s Lives of the Patuters. 
X. The Reform Mivistry and Reformed Parliament. 
Johu Murray, Albemarie-street. 
No. 0. 117, . 


YHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
Contents :—1, National Education in England ont France.— 
te 


is just published. 

Overton's = Portraiture of the C bare H sent 
of Manaf. Trade, and Shipping Jife of Mr. Rove 
by his Son.—5. " fady Morgan’s Dramatic § Scenes from Real Life : 
lilustrations of the State of Ireland.—6, Financial Measures of 
the Government.—7. Urquhart and Slade on Seger, AL State and 
Relations of that Empire,—s. Baron d’Haw "s View of Great 
Britain.—9. Sir John Herschel’s Astronomy. . First Session of 
the Reformed Parliament. =i Walpole’s Leute rs to Sir Horace 
Mann. 

London : 


VORTRAIT OF 
RASER’S— 


for NOV E MBER 
1. Book of Enoc 
Memoirs of Mrs. 
























Longman and Co.; Edinburgh, A. and C, Black. 
MISS MARTINEAU. 
M AGAZINE 
, Price 2s. 6d., contains: 
. 3. Boaden’s 
Iuchbald—4. The Loss of the Amphitrite— 
5. First Session of the Reformed Parliament—6. The Arcana of 
Freemasonry—7. Gallery of Literary Characiers, No. XLIL 
with a full-length Portrait of Miss Martineau--s. Reminisceuces 
of an ill-used Wretch—9. Sartor Resartus, in three Books: 
Book 1.—10. India and England—it. National Economy, No. IX.: 
the Westminster Review ou Free-Trade, Abseatecism, and tie 
Greatest Happiness Prineiple—12. Lady Morgan’s Dramatic 
Scenes—13. The Arab Horse—14. The Miller ¢ orrespondence. 
ames Fraser, 215, Regent-sireet. 
The NOVEMBER Namber of 
HE METROPOLITAN, 
Edited by Capt. MARRYATT, R.N, C.B. &e. 
Conta ains, amoung other vi a able pap ers, 
1. The Affairs of Spain. . by Mrs c gia 
. The School of Naval Archi- | 10. ° 
tecture, i. 
12. The Way to be ate 





























a 
ring’s Autobiography. | 13. Capt. Chicken and the 
lish Character, Fer Sophia, 
vament for Debt. 14. An Incursion into Turkey. 
» Drama. 15. Stanzas for Music. 
to write a Book of } 16. An Apolozue. 

teviews of New Books ; &e. 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street ; Bell and 
Bradiute, Edinbargih; Smith and Son, Glasgow; and \. F. 


Wakeman, Dublin, a 
AT, 





EARL OF ABERGAVENNY ’S SE 
A Landscape by DANIEL 
LADY SARAH BAYLEY, A Por TRAIT, 
Finely engraved by DE ane wi omer: — rations by PARRIS, 





re compri 


a. COURT “VL AG. \ZINE, for November, 


6d. 
Mes. NORTON, 
vy the most distiaguished Writers. 
COMPLETE, in two v 
itions of P. 


price 3s. 

Edited by the Heap Me 

_ Ne iterary Conteuts are 
THE FIRST VEat lumes, 

rirait 





x. 8vo. comprises Sixty beautiful bile 











Lancseapes, &c., and avove 500 Origiual Papers. Price 
Guinea each. 

Publis a i by Bull and Churton, Libr ary 26, Holles-street, 
London Hand Bradfate, Edivourgh; and Js hn Cumming, 
Dubiin;’ and sold by every Bookseller im the Kingdom, 
THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY, for 

NOVEMBER, price Is. » Gd, CONLAINS- -!. Social Evils and 





he Choice ; a Dramatic 5 3. A Mother 
Utilitarian Regeetions ou the Norwich 
tival—5. Juvenile Lessons, by Junius Redivivus—6. Mind—7. 
Fscape—s. An Todepesdent in Chareh and State—9. An Old 
Woman on English Morality—10. Dreams—tl. Chureh-crali— 
12. Comparison of the Tendencies of Freneh a a Euglish tatetlect. 
Just published, price Is. 6d. 

A Discourse on occasion of the Death of 
Rajah Rammohun Roy. To which are appended Extracts illus- 
trative of his baa and Character. By W. J. Pox. 


Ch aon s Fox, risstlrcercc 
] LAC KWOOD'S 
Contents—1. The Hindi: Drama. 





their Remedy—2 
to her Fir-t-born—4. 








lay is publishe APNE 
EDINB i RGH MAGA- 

for NOVEMBER, 1833. 

By Professor H. 


ZINE, No. CCXV. 
H. Wilson. 











No. I.— daund Burke. Part Vi.—3. The Sketcher. No. V. 

. The First Session of the Reformed Parliament—treland— | 
West Judies—F ast Indies—Domestic and Foreign Policy of 
Ministers The Spanish Succession—t. | wes suggested by 
David's | ictare of Napoleon « asleep in his Study—7. A Father’s 
Curse. By Thomas Aird—s. "Twas Night. By the Honourable 





No. | 






Augusta Nortou—9. Family Poetry. V. The Country Seat 
—10. The Convent of Chaillot—11. Spe No. |. 
Printed for William Biackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. Of whom may he had, 
I. 
In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 12s. bound in cloth, 
Tom Cringle’s Log. Reprinted from Black- 
wood’s Magazine, with Additions aud Corrections. 
II. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. pri 
Men and Manners in / 
Author of § Cyril Thornton,’ &c. 


Il, 18. 
neri 








a. By the 





OHNSTONE’S EDIN ‘BURGH MAGA- 
e ZINE, No. IL. for NOVEMBER, price Fightpence, is 
published this day, and contains—Comlorts of the Labouring 
Classes: October Ale—Anutobiography of Galt—A Legend of the 
Covenanters—Memoir of Baron Cavier—Means of Preserving 
Health and Personal Beauty—Railways and Rash Speculations 
Marvellous Adventuresoi Mr. Waterton—Efleets of the Diffusion 
of the Bible upon English Literature and Morals—The stranded 
Ship— Menu and Manners in Britain—Notre-Dame—The Albuua— 
‘Table-Talk for Novembe ews of the Month—Obituary. 
Printed for William and John Anderson, jun. Edinburgh; 
John M‘Leod, Glasgow ; Simpkin and Marshall, London; and 

















John Cumming, Dublin. 


















TRAITS EDINBURGH M AG AZINE, 

No. XX., for NOVEMBER, contains—state and Prospects 
of the Radical Party—Win-Hill; or, the Curse of God, By the 
Author of ‘ Corn-Law Rh z Notes on Paris; or, Correspou- 
dence of the Grimm oft with the King of Coe kaigne 
—First Session of the “ ament—Age of the Earth— 
Hymn to Night—The * Fairy Lady’ of Calderon—The Question 
of Questions, tablishmeuts or Religious Liberty !)—The Poor 
Christian and the Ch h—Ireiand as a Military Nation, con- 
nected with, or separated from, England—The Scottish Members 
—Reverse of the Medal of Napoleon; Character of Josephine— 
True Policy of Be and Employers, with respect to the 
Working Classes, &c. & 

Printed for William Fait, meee 
» Dubli 


London; and John Cumming “ 
UN IV ERSITY 















Simpkin and Marshall, 


rYuUE DUBLIN MAGA- 

ZINE, No. X1., for NOVEMBER, fd. contaius— 
. Review: Life and Remains of Dr. Phelan—2. Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington’s Character of the Irish Peasantry—3. Henri Arnaud and 
the Vaudois—4. My Uncle’s M58.—5. Sons —6. Literary Ref m— 
7. Adventures in South America, No. It. The Nunuery 8. Pen- 
sieri, No. 1.—9. Fragments of my nur, No. Hl Sonnet: 
Mornit 11. La Gondoliere, Barearolle—12. Life in America, 
No. I1.—13. My First Steeple Chase. By the Author of * Wiid 
Sports of the West—14. Willie and Pate, a County Down Pas- 
toral—15. Cirenit Notes, No. 11.—16. A Dialogue between the 
Head and Heart of an Irish Protesiaut—17. Crisis of the Battle of 
Waterloo—is. A Few Words ou General Politics 

Dablin: William Curry, jun. and Co. Loudon: Simpkin and 
Marshall. Sold by _ Bookseilers in the United Kingdom, 


















st published, e 


YHE REPE i TORY of PATE NT INVEN- 


TLONS, No. 107, for NOVEMBER, 1833. 
Contents, 
Specifications of Patents. — Wiude’s Printing Machine — 


Banc ks’ s Manufacture of Culinary and Chemical Utensils—Svl- 
vester’s Apparatus for Warming Buildings—Poole’s, for Ex- 
tracting Molasses or Syrup from Sagar. 

Americav Patents.—Shaw’'s, tor a Bent Cylinder Primer for 
discharging Cannon—Shaw’s, for a Compression Cannon Lock— 
Shaw's, for a Portable Cannon Lock—Stcivhauer’s, for abstract- 
ing the Heat from the Smoke and Gas of Air Heaters, and for 
applying Basket-Gra les to such Heaters. 

Sir Charles Dance’s Journies to Greenwich—A variety of Sci- 
entilie Articles—Reviews of Gaskell’s Manufacturing Population 
of Engiand—Macueili’s Canal Navigation—Lists of Expired and 
New Patents, 

Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court. 

*,* No. 106 contains the ouly Authentic Account of Sir C. 
Dance’s Steam Journey to Brighton, 
| EVUE des DEUX MONDES; a French 

» and Foreizn oview-Magazine. Palsished in Paris and 
London twice a Mou Subseripti a eon ior a Year, 2/. 89.5 
Six Months, 1. 6s.: Three Mouths, 

Contents of the Namber for iD 
















Quinet—Moela rges des S ls ai 

et les Curanderos de l’Amerique du Sud, ‘iene cheres de France, 
et les Capoeiras du Bresil, par le Dr. Routis e Scone His- 
torique du Xie. Siecie A Rome, enlevement Pape Gregoire 
Vil., par M. Villemai: 1— Lettres sur les Hon a wet tde la 
Franee, Hl -\ 

Dernieres Fe 

de Morvelle 





magne, par dits a’ Andre Chenier. 

Dictionnaire de Il’ Industrie > ” inufacturiere, 
Commerciale et \oric se ’ 
N lef 





Vol. 


*XLe 
» Despretz, et vatres. “ler. Con. 


This work il be con aplet cdi in ten vols.; one will appear 


every three mio 
London 3 Ba villis ‘re, Foreign Bookseller, 219, Regent-street. 
| ALMANACK FOR 1834. 
On the TRAD ovenber willbe published, price 2s. 


Pits TRADE SMAN'S and MEC TANIC’S 

ALMANACK, for the Year tsa4.) This very osefol Alma- 
Manufactures in this Country; but 
Collection i Facts, wiich 
ive Picture of the king Classes, 


nack shows the Pr 
its principal feature 
atfiord a detail 


gress ol 
consists of a 




















whilst eng eir respective Employme tes and in their 
Domestic C or Ti re given inthe Miseelianeoas 
Depa riment, illustrati » chief Laventions by whieh Manu- 
facturing Machines have been improved in recent years, and a 
copious List, with oceasional De-eri riptions of the ical 
Apparatuses for which Patents liave been applied, and whic h 





possess any features of interest and practical value, 

sites of an Alovanack are strictly retained, 
Printed for the Company of ationers, and sold by George 

Greenhill, at their Hall, in Lad 

{ #4* Te usual varie ty of Ali 
same time. 


The requi- 









cost 
snacks will be published at the 


ALMANACK FOR 1834, 
On the 19th of November will be published, price 2s. 64. 
HE ENGLISHMAN’S ALMANACK; or, 
Daily Calendar of General Information for the United 
Kingdom, for ihe Year 1834. This Almwanack, which annually 
Varies its contents more than any similar publication, will contain 
this year—Tabies exhibiting the Reso irces of Great Britain in 
respect of ber Agricuitare, her Manufactures and Commerce, 
forming a complete aud detailed \ iew of the Progress of every 
Article of Cultivation or Trade, which is proda din any part of 
her immense Dominions, the Colonies inciuded—an Alphabetical 
List of the important Alterations in aws of the Country, 
comprising the whole of the FE uctions in Stamp and other 
Duties, the Law Reiorms, " 1 s Lists of the Members of 
both Houses of Parliament, this Almanack contains a Mis- 
cellany of Tuformation commana with Public Matters, which 
will be found usefal to persous in every station. 
Printed for the Company of Statione = and sold by George 
Gree nhill, at their Hall, in Ludgate-s 
*,* The usual variety of Almanacks will be published at the 
same time. 















On the 19th of aa will be published, with a fine Steel En- 
raving of the NEW LAMBETH PALACE, taken from the 
jardens, printed on a sheet ¢ val paper, price 3s, 6d. 
HE STATIONERS’ ALMANACK, for the 
Year 1834; containing, besides the Calendar, a variety of 
Tables, (including the time of High Water at London Bridge,) 
adanted for the Counting house and for generat use. 
Printed for the Company of Statiovers, and sold by George 
Greenhill, at the ir Hall, in Ludgate-street. 
| #4 At the sa will be published, 
| The London Miniature Almanack, with an 
i; Engraving of the NEW EDIFICE for the SCHOOLS of CHRIST’S 
HOSPITAL ; also the usual variety of Sheet Almanacks, 
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one 8vo. vol. price 1 
OU RNALS of EXC URSIONS in the ALPS, 
By WILLIAM BROCKEDON 
Author of the * Ilustrations of the Passes of "the Alps,’ &c, 
“Mr. Brockedon knows how to wield the pen as well as the 
pencil,””— Spectator: 

___ Printed for ‘James Duncan, 37, Paternoster- row, 

In 1 vol. 12m0. Tenth edition, price € Bs. bound, 
TRABL E S of INTEREST, at 3, 4, 43, and 5 
ner Cent. from 14. to 10,000/., pee from, 1 to 305 days, in 
regular progression of single days; with Tables at ail the 
> Ma rates from 1 to 12 months, and from 1 to 10 ve ars. 

By JOHN THOMSON, Accountant in Edinburgh, 
Printed for James Dane an, 37, Paternoster-row, 




















In 1 vol, 80. vecond edition, ‘enriched with much origival 
vatter, price 14s. boards, 
PROEE: SSOR LEE’S GRAMMAR of the 
HEBREW LANGUA , comprised in a Series of Lec- 
tures; compiled fre the best Authorities, and drawn princi- 
pally from Oriental Sources. Desigued for the use of Students 
ju the Universities. 
«* Professor Lee is preparing for publication a Hebrew and 
English Dictionary, in one large vol. 8vo. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Pate rnoster- -row, 
Ee DINBURGH § SIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS, 
And apaciony adapted for National, —, and re Schools, 
ust published, Volumes VI. and V 
* ACRED HISTORY, in the form ‘of Letters, 


i= forming the c one oe Volumes, each price 3s. half-bd, 
OHN + eae Esq. 














1. The Account of the School, with Strictares 
on uae ation. 4th edition, 12mo. price 5s. boards, 
An Etymological Guide to the English 
Language + 18mo, price 2s, 6d. bd, 
3. First Book. 18mo. price 3s. sewed. 
4. Second Book. 18mo. price 1s. half-bd. 
National School Collection. 18mo. 3s, 
sheep. 
6. Instructive Extracts. 18mo. 3s. 6d.sheep, 
7. Old and New Testament Biography, on a 
new plan. Ismo, each 6d. sewed. 
. Concise Exposition of the Prophecies, 
- price 4d, sewe 


d. 
ted i James Duncan, 
v coniow, Ediu burgh. 





7, Paternoster-row; and Joha 











lu folio, price . 165. 0 or 5d. full coloured, Any map can be had 


or. vara ate, price Is. plain, 2s. coloured. 
NEW ATLAS of ENGLAND and 
WALES; consisting of a set of large County Travelling 


with the 


14 inches—divided into hundreds; 
Villages, Roads, Rivers, Canals, Xe., 
tiest Surveys; and containit g 
s, Polling Piaces, Distranchise » 
xc. &e., agrecable to the Provisions a the 
uereby exhibiting on the Map of each County 
aud former state of Parliamentary Representation, 
+ Atlas consists of forty-three maps alto gether, d we 
can add that they are clear and well executed.”—Atheneum, 

“ The work is produced in large folio, aud to judge of the 
specimen before us, can scarcely be surpassed in utility, veat- 
reiting up, and what forms an imp: eer consideration 
ynomical davs—excessive cheapness.” —Sunday Times, 
37, Paternoster-row ; and Whitta- 

Ave Maria-lane, 
lu two vo 


a ice 28s. boards, 

N ESSAY upon NATIONAL CHARAC- 
TER, being an Inquiry into some of the principal Causes 
Which coutribute to form and modify the Character of Nations ia 

the state of Civilization. 

By the late RICHARD CHE NEVIX, Esq. 
F.R.S.L. and E., MLR.LA 

“What a noble legacy for a man to leave ‘behind him. In 
these volumes are garnered the labours of a life—a life of pro- 
found investi on aud of immense knowledge, digested by a 
singularly ¢ aud contemplative mind. [t is a work pot forth, 
too, in the noble nt spirit of literature—that which looks to the 
», and builds up, not 2 palace for self to dwell in, buta 


Maps—size 17 by 
Cites, Towns, 





hew District Divis 
train tisedd Boron 
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ju the 

Printed tor James Duncan, 
ke r, Treacher, and Arnott, I 





































and enduring monument for the J east of ages yet to 
e, Jan. 14, 1 
Printed for James Duncan, 7, ns 


J. Danean hav 
undermentioned heey 
time at the low prices 
JLATONIS OPE n A OMNIA; recensuit 

as Commentariis Scholiisque Mlustravit IMMANUEL 

RUS. Accedunt Virorum Voctorum Heindorf, Wyttea- 
Ast, Buttmann, Gottieber, Pindeisen, Serraoi, Routh, 
Stautibaum, Nitzch, avede , Fischer, Boeckh, Lange, Nerubur- 

é Sturzmann, F. A. Wolf, aliorumque Annotationes Textui 
ersiv Latina, et Timei Lexicon Vocum Platonicarum, 
In cleven volumes 8¥0., price 74. L4s-, or on large paper, royal 
8vo. (of which only one hundred and fifty copies are printed), 
price 11/. Is. extra boards. 

This beauti{ni edition bas received the highest encomiums from 
the tate Professor Dobree, and many other eminent British and 
Continental Scholars, and is the only Varioram one hitherto pub- 
lished ; it contains ithe whole of the Greek Text, revised aud 
am nded tr scripts now first collated or used in any 
ediion of Plito; ae Latin translation of Ficinus; the Greek 
Scholia ; the Annotations, either entire or select, of the ditierent 
Commentators on the Test of Plato, or the works attributed to 
a Reprint of the Lexicon Platonienm of Tinmweus, as edited 
by Ruhnken; the whole preceded by Fische rs Literary Notice 
of the Life and Writings of Plato. Bekker’s Text and Scholia 
are used, and such type none al errors are corrected as had 
escaped that Editor's vi ne 

Phe spirited Projector of this fine Classic intended to publish 
it at 10/, 10s. for the small, and 18/. 18s. for the large paper; 
but it is ne Hered at the above meationed reduced prices. 

2. Euripidis Opera Omnia, in 9 vols. 8vo., 
smail paper 102, 10s,, now offered for Gl, 6s.; large paper 18/, 185. 
now otiered for 101. 10s. 

3. The Works of Dr. John Tillotson, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with Life. In 10 vols, 8vo, 5f, 55., NOW 
offered for 31. 10s. 

4. Patrick, Lowth, Arnold, and Whitby’s Com- 
mentaries on the Old and New Testament, in 6 vols. royal 410, 
Pic e 12l. 32s., now offered for 92. 9: 

: To be had of James Duncan, o Paternoster-row ; and the 

Booksellers of Oxford and Cambridge. 


ing purchased the whole ree iug Copies of the 
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eSaNaaj[“™ 
FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES AND SC HOOLS. 


A FAMILIAR 3 
JALYSIS of the CALENDAR of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND, and Perpetual Guide to the 
Alwanac, in the form of Que stion and Answer; illustrated with 
a variety of Anecdotes, aud Descriptive Ske tches of the Origin 
of Popular Customs at particular periods of the Year, and au- 
thenticated by references to Scriptural aud ~ : Authorities. 

By the REV. HUGH F. MARTYN 

“This book is useful, as well as a see ~S will form a 
very convenient object of reference in families respecting topics 
of interest, which one time or other must come under their conu- 
sideration.” Monthly Review, 

rice 5s. neatly bound. 
London : Efinguam Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
NEW AND APPROVED SCHOOL BOOK, 
In one large volume, 12mo, neatly bound, price 6s. 6d. 
ECTIONES LATIN AE; or, Lessons in 
Latin Literature; being a choice Collection of amusing 
aud instructive Pieces, in Prose and Verse. Selected from the 
most celebrated Latin Authors, in Four Parts. Part 1. An Iu- 
terlinear, literal, aud free Translation. Part 2. A Poetic Trans- 
jation, and an Ordo with a literal Translation, Part 3. The 
original Latin, and an Ordo with a literal Translation. Part 4. 

A Trapsiation "of the most difficult Words and Phrases. Pre- 

om d by an lutroductory Grammar, and interspersed with various 
Grammatical Notes and other Expianations. Adapted for Schools 
aud Private — uts 

. ROW BOTHAM, F.R.A.S., London, 
Autor of German Lessous, Grammar, &c. 

4 good book, whether for schools, or for students who wish 
to brush up their Latin after a lapse of years. It is agrammar, 
a progress-book, nd, in great measure, a dic tiouary, uoder one 
cover. Its chief merit is, that it places a man as fairly on the 
road toa Speedy knowledge of Latin, as either be lievers or dis 
believers in a ‘ royal road? to the ly anguage can expect.”— Ballot. 

London: Eflingtam W Hisou, meee Exchang 























GEOFFRY cH AUCER, 
This day, in 1 vol. 12mo. illustrated with 14 W — Engrayings, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 7 
ALES FROM CHAUCER, in “PROSE. 
De Manet oe fly for the Use of Young Persons, 
CHARLES COW DEN CLARKE, 

“Mr, Clarke Born we think, be assured of realizing the wish 
he has expressed in his preface, of adding to the vuamber of 
those who read aud relish Chaucer in the original, The book is 
altogether an extremely pretty and delightful one, and certainly 
far exceeds What our reminiscences of the Canterbury Tales 
would have given us reason to expect of Chaucer turned iuto 
prose.” — Ailas, August Isth 
_London : |: Efingiiam “Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 





Just published, 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S DON QUIXOTE, 
Complete in 3 vols. with 18 Original Illustrations, price 18s. 
bound in cloth, 

HE ACHIEVEMENTS of DON 
QUIXOTE; being a uniform continuation of 
ROSCOW’S NOVELISI’S LIBRARY, 
With Fifteen Hiustrations, 
By GEORGE CRULKSHANK, 
And Three Imaginary Portraits by Meadows. 
so, 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S GIL BLAS 
Complete ia 2 vols. with 12 Original Ilustrations, price 12s. 


pound in cloth, 
Gil Blas de Santillane, being a uniform con- 
tinuation of : 


ROSCOE’S NOVELIST’S - aaa 
With Ten Original HL ie 
IRGE CRUIKS HANK. 
And Two Imaginary Poru wits by Meadows. 
“A series of neat and portable 12mo.’s, by a judicious editor, 
and copious!y ilustrated with etc hings from’ the baad of an ex- 
vise humorist; ia truth, a great original waster in his art— 
Mr. George C ruik ank eccnetis Review. 
London: Efiagham Wilson, Royal Exchange 
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MAGAZINE, 


OBB ETT’s 









rice 2s, . X. for NOVEMBER, contains. ‘The Ma- 
rauders of Micford The Wrongs of Men of Genius—Christopher 
North and the False Medium—V hat my  Frie nd knew about 
Berns Going rs to the Bar, by a Templar—The Lakes and the 
Lake Poet he Theatres of Italy—Mrs. Meg Dods on Cookery 
—Criti 1 _ ot New Books—The Eveuts of the Month— 


“Pablishe ad = sflingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


: Just published, 
OOKS for SCHOOLS ‘and FAMILIES, 
printed under the Direction of the Committee of Ger ral 
Literature and Education, appointed by the Sociely for Pro- 
noting Christian Kuowledge. 

1. English Grammar. By the Rev. Dr. 
Rossel, Rector of St. Botolph’ 8, Bishopsy: e, and late Head 
Master’ of Charter House School. Price 1s. 6d. 

2. Geography. By George Hogarth. Price 10d. 

3. Astronomy. By the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. 
King’s College, London. Price 10d. 

4. Elements of Botany. 
Sravings. Price 1s. 

5. History of England. By George Hogarth. 


ls. 3d. 
6, Roman History. By George Hogarth. 10d. 
7. Outlines of Grecian History. With Maps, 
&e. Price 1s. 
_ 8. Easy Lessons on Money Matters, for the 
Use of Young People. With Engravings. Price 1s. 
Insects and their Habitations. W ith many 
Engravings. 1s. 
10. Persian Fables, for Young and Old. By 
~ Sev. H. G. Keene, M.A. With 18 Lilustrative Engravings. 
11. Outlines of Sacred History ; 
Creation of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 2nd 
— beg | Engravings. Price 3s. €d. 
»ndon: Published by John W. Parker, Saturday Magazi 
Office, West Strand ; and sold by all the Booksellers, &e, — 
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} anglais, expli que s par ~~ Synony wes francais. 











LIBRAIRIE EVROPEENNE, 


NOUVEAUTES EN LANGUES ETRANGERES 
Publices par BAUDRY, Lipraire, 
Rue da Coq, No. 9, Pres le Louvre; 
Et se trouve a Londres, chez DULAU & Co, Soho-square. 


LIVRES FRANCAIS. 
IBBINS. NOUVEAU DICTIONNAIRE 
ANGLAIS-FI 
tous les mots desdeux langues. Edifion diamant, imprimce en 
caracteres d’une nettete remarquable. 2 tomes en i vol. iu-s2, 
broche, 5 f.—Jolie reliure, fagou maroquin, 6 f. 

Maccarthy. Nouveau Cours de Langue 
Anglaise, conte vant Histoire de Rasselas, du Docteur Johnson, 
et le pobme du Village abandoune, de Goldsmith, avec deux tra- 
ductions, Vane interlineaire; et autre suivant le genie de la 
langue trangaise ; ouvrage destiné aux personnes qui veulent se 
dirizer clles-méemes dans Vetude de la langue anglaise, et ap- 
plicable 4 la methode Jacotot. 3e¢ édition, Paris, 1830, 2 vol. 
in-12, br. Tir. SOc. 

Bellenger’s Modern French and English Con- 
versations : ‘Nouvelles Conversations frangaises et anglaises, ¢ 
tenant de nouveaux dialogues sur les sujets le plus en usage. 15 
édition. 1533. 1 vol. in-is. 

Nugent’s New Pocket Dictionary; Nouveau 
Dic tiounaire de poche, frangais-anglais et angiale-fran¢ iis, con- 
tenant tous les mois géené rale menten usage, et autorises par les 
meilleurs auteurs. 24e edition, revue par Ouiseau. Paris, 1832, 
tres jolie edi jou sur papiervelin. 4f, 

Siret. Elémens de la Langue Anglaise, ou, 
Méthode pratique pour apprendre facilement cette langue. Noa- 
velle edition, considerablement augmentee, et entichie de notes 
par MM. Poppleton et Bouilace, Xe. 1533, 1 vol. in-s. 2 f. 50¢. 

Goldsmith. Le Ministre de Wakefield, en 
anglais et en francais, traduction de M, Aignan. 1830. 2 vol. 
in-1s, br. af, 

‘The Learner’ 














s Guide to the English Tongue, 


ou Cours de Versions auglaises, par M. Boniface. 1833. 1 vol. 
in-18. If. 89c, 
Addison. Beautés du Spectateur, en anglais 


eten frang ais, traduction en regard du texte. 1529. 1 vol. in- 
3 


12, br. 

Art de la Correspondance en Anglais et en 
Francais, ou Recueil de Lettres en anglais et en frangais sur 
divers sujets, 1529, 2 vol. in-12, br. 5 fr, 

Boyer, Chambaud, Garner et Descarrieres. 
Dictionnaire anglais-fraucgais et frangais-anglais. Paris, 1829. 
2vol.in-d. 420, 

ar . ’ . 

Cobbett, Maitre d’Anglais, 
raisonuée de la langue anglaise. 1830. 1 
3f, 50. 

Fénelon Télemaque, en anglais et en francais, 
2 vol. in-12, br. 6 f. 

Hamoniére. Le Nouveau Boyer, ou Diction- 
naire frangiis-anglais et anglais-frangais, réedigé dapres les 
meilleurs Dictioanaires publies dans les deux langues, 1851. 
2 tomes en | gros vol. in-s, 120, 

Johnson's Rasselas, anglais-francais, traduc- 


ou Grammaire 
gros. vol, in-12, br. 


tion nouvelle. Paris, 1532, 1 vol. in-8, br. 3f. 
Jump. Grammaire de la Langue anglaise a 
Pusage des Francais. Paris, 1829. 1 vol. in-12,br. 3 f. 


Poppleton. Dictionnaire des Synonymes 


Deuxieme edi- 
tiou, 1 vol. in-i2, br. Sf. 
LIVRES ITALIENS. 
BOTTA, 

Storia d'Italia, continuata da quella del 
suicciardini sino al 1759. Parigi, 1852. 15 vol. in-18, portrait, 
jolie édition. 
Medesima Storia, 10 vol. in-8, portrait, 


ute 





Guicciardini, Storia d'Italia, con una pre- 
fazioue di Carlo Botta. Parisi, 1832. 6 vol. in-8, = 45 f. 

Botta. Storia d'Italia, dal 1789, sino al 
1814. 4 vol. in-s. 301, 


La Collezione completa e uniforme dei 20 vol, in-8, 150 fr. 


Ettore Fieramosca, o la Disfida di Barletta; 
racconto di Massimo d'Azegiio. 1835. 2 tomes en 1 vol, in-12, 
jolie edition, 41. 50c, 

Le Mie Prigioni, Momerie di 
1835. 1 vol. in-12, jolie edition, af. 

Alle Mie Prigioni di $i iIvio Pe Nico, Addizioni 
di Piero Maroncelli, seguite dalle due Tragedie di 8, Fellico, 
Fraucescada Rimini,ed Eufemioda Messina. 1 vol. in 12, 3 f. 50. 

I QUATTRO POETI ITALIAN], 

Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto, Tasso, con una 
scelta di Poesie italiane, dal 1200 sino a’ nostri tempi, da Buttura, 
Parigi, Didot, 1843. 1 vol, in-8, papier velin, orne de quatre 
Cages en groupe, graves par Hopwood, carlonue ea perca- 
ine, trés jolie edition. 20f. 

MANZONI 

Opere Complete. Parigi, 1530. 
12, br. 17 f. 

— Le medesime, complete in 3 vol. in-12, br. 1 

I Promessi- Sposi, Storia Milanese del secolo 
XVII. decima edizione, 1530. 3 vol. in-12, papier fin satine. 12f. 

— Il medesimo. Nona edizione, 2 vol, in ap. fin satine. Of. 
del medesimo 





Silvio Pellico. 








4 vol. in- 





— Tragedie e poesie complete 

autore. Parizi, 1830. 1 vol. in-12, br. 
ua Fidanzata Ligure, ossia usi, costumanze e 

caratteri dei popoli della riviera al nostri tempi, dall’ autore 
della Sibiila — 1832. 2 tomes enl volume in-12, jolie 
édition. 4f. E 

Sibilla Odaleta, episodio delle guerre d’ Italia, 
alla fine del secolo XV. Romanzo istorico, 1832, 2 tomes en 
1 volume in-12, jolie edition. 4f. 50¢ 

La Monaea di Monza, storia del secolo XVIL 
8a edizione. 1830. 2 vol. in-12, papier velin, Of, 


of. 









Pecchio, Osservazioni Semi-Serie diun Esule 
sull’ Jughilterra, Lugano, 1831. 1 vol. in-12, br, 3 ft. 50¢. 
LTo be continued.) 


RANCAIS et FRANCAIS-ANGLAIS, contenant | 
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NEW PUBLICATION 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo. 
{3 NGLAND AND AMERICA, 


A Comparison of the Social and Political State of the 
two Nations. 


VS. 


2. 
LIEUTENANT BRETON’S EXCURSIONS 
in NEW SOUTH WALES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, and VAN 
DIEMAN’S LAND, iv the Years 18%0-31-32-33; aud therefore 





comprising the most recent Account of the Actual Condition of 
the se Colonies, Int vol. 8vo. with Plates. ‘ 
‘We have seen no work ou the subject, of greater probity, 


intelligence, and value.’ *— Litera y Gazelle. 


he Sixth Vol. of the Translation of The 
ME MoIRS OF MADAME JUNOT, 
(Dachess of Abrantes.) Written by Herself. 
“* Nowhere do we t a te arer or more intelligible view of 
Napoleon as a ma pectato 
*,* A few opine may still ‘be had of Vols. IV. and V. 





Second Edition, revised by the Author, . ro. post Svo, 
ENGLAND AND THE GLISH, 
By E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M. +t 
Author of * Peiham,’* Eugene Aram,’ Xe. 

** Foll of rich and elevating thoughts most felicitously ex- 

pressed.” — Examiner. 


x 
5. 
New ond cheaper Edition, revised and corrected by the Authors, 





with 12 Emt lishmeuts, iu a Heat pocket vol 
THE BOOK Ot THE SEASONS; 
Or, THE CALENDAR OF NATURE, 


by iliam aud Marv Howitt. 
“We recommend it tu ali lovers of nature. It is a jewel.”—~ 
Blackwood’s Mag. 
6. 
New and cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with — 
EXCURSIONS IN IN 1 A. 
By Capt. Thomas Skinner, 31st Regime 4, 
Archer’s and Captain Skinner’s works abound 
ons of alithat strikes the eye as new, beauti- 
Udinburgh Review, 


**Both Mz ajor 






ful or strange.” 








New and che ape ; ; di tion, 2 vols. post 8va. “it Me ates, 

WILD SP¢ S OF THE VEST. 

By oe ba ah of Stories of Wate -, 

** None but a thorough-bred sportsman could write this book, 
and very few sportsmen could write such a book.”—Sportiag 
Magazine. 

Also, just es 
Y_AVAL AD NTURES, 
By Lieut. ae. rs, RN 
Comprising a Narrative of ‘Thirty five Years’ Service in various 
*arts of the World i. 2 vols. post svo. 


The Third and Fourth, being the conc Inding Mea) of 


THE EAST INDIA SKETCH-BOOK; 
Or, LIFE IN INDIA. 
*,* A few copies may still be had of Vols, I. and HL 


Richard Beaticy, New Burlington-street, London. 

MIDDLE AND WORKING CLASSES, 
Second Edition. 

This day, in thick vol, royal 18mo, 


me 
ISTORY ofthe MIDDLE and WOR 


rice & 


KING 










CLASSES, with a popular Exposition of the Economical 
and Political Principies which have influenced the past and 
present condition of the Agricultural, Commercial, and Manufac- 

together with an Appendix of Prices, Rates of 
. Poor Rates, Mortalitv, Marriages, Crimes, 


y ud other Statistical Lnformation, tlus- 
trative of the former and preseat state of Society and the badus- 
trious Orders. By JOHN WADE. 

“ We have not often met with a work of similar extent which 
comprised a greater quantum of sound and strony mind than that 
now before us. Such works as this we consider as ve ry proud 
achivvements of the human intellect. y present it in one of 
its lottiest and noblest attitudes, pouring forth wisdom, sound, 
clear, and acute reasoning, just and comprehensive observation, 
and exhibiting all the other attributes of one of the most favour- 
able specimens of human intelligence.” — Scotsman. 

“In discussing the most important questions of social polity, 
the author has shown himself incapable of pandeting to prejudice 
for sake of popularity. He has told important truths, and told 
them honestly.” — Westminster Review, No. 38. 

one : Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 












HERALDRY. 
7 NIGHT’S SPECIMENS of CRESTS, 
with the English Orders of Koighthood, Crowus and 
Coronets; the various Helmets, and Distinctions of Families. 
Engraved in a superior style, on 30 quarto Plates, If, 10s. 
Knight’s Heraldic Hlustrations of the v 
Supporters used by the Nobility ; Shields, Maatlings, and various 
Scrolls; forming a 2ud vol. ue 
Knight's Vases and Ornaments, on 50 Plates, 
now complete, 2/. 10s. 
Knight’s Book of Ornamental Alphabets, on 
5 quarto P lates, 3s. 
Knight’s Book of 
London: F. Kuicht, 12, 


Country Booksellers, 

CpFricu AL.—By Authority of Parliament, the 
Second Glasgow Lottery will be drawn at Co ypers’ Hall, 

in the City of London, on Wednesday, the 220d January next. 

The Scheme, which may be had gratis at all the Lottery Oflices, 


arious 





758 Ciphers, 12s. 


Brooke-street, Hoiborn; and all 





contains Prizes of 
£15,000 £3,000 £1,000 
£10,000 £2,000 £500 
£5,000 £1,500 &e. &e. 


The value of each Prize may be received IN MONEY 
as drawn, if f preferrec 


as soon 


YOF F EE ms nade most ea on the 
new principle of somnson by Stean wo very great 
strength and most deli tia by PARKER'S PATENT 
STEAM-FOUNTAIN COFFEE- por. A large variety may be 
seen, and printed descriptions had, at the Patentee’s Manufac- 
tory, No. 12, Argyle-place, Regeut-street; and at the principal 
lroumonge tsin Town and Couutry, to whom, aud to Captains 
aud Merchants, a liberal commission is allowed, 
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arly in November, 


HE comic ANNUAL, for 1834. 
By, THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 


C, Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 
XANTAREM; or, SKETCHES of SO- 
CIETY and M ANNERS in PORTUGAL. 
By the late JOHN GORDON SMITH, Esq. 
London ; Fisher, Son, and Co, 
This day is published, in imperial 4to. Part I. price 20s. sewed, 
with 10 coloured Plates, to be completed in 10 Parts, 
LL USTRATIONS of the BOLANY ‘and 


— Branches of the Natural History of the HIMALAYAN 









MOUNTAINS, and of the Flora of Caslime 
By J. FORBES ROYLE ad G.S. M.R.AS, &e. &e. 
Parbury, Alle! ny, “and Co. Leadeulall-street. 





“This day, in 2 vols, with Wood Engravings, 11s. exira boards, 
rn 
NAPTAIN ROCK IN ROME. Written 
/ by Himself in the Capital of the Christian World. 
London: Andrews, Oxford Arms Passage, Warwick-lane ; and 
all Booksellers, 
This day is published, foolscap 8vo. price 6s. with a coloured 
Map of the Island, and Plans of Hobart Town aud Launceston, 
AN DIEMEN’S LAND—its R iSk, 
PROGRESS, and PRESENT STATE, with Advice to 
Emigrants. Al sr seal "> cts, showing the Efficacy 
Transportation asa Se v Hnishiment. 
By HENRY WALTE k PAUKE i, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
J. Cross, Colonial Publisher, 18, He born; Simpkin aud Mar- 
shall, Stauioners’-court. 


O’KEEFE’S LEGACY TO HIS DAUGHTER, 
In the press, and speedily will be published, price 7s. 6d. 
r HE POETICAL WORKS of that cele- 
brated Dramatic Author, the late JOHN O'KEEFE. 
With a Profile, and a Biographical Sketch to his Decease at 
Southameton in 1833. 
Printing for Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 











This day is published, in royal 1smo. 5s. . s 


TOEMIE; ou, La SC2UR de la MISE- 
RICORD Par A. de B. 
Simpkin and ¥ hall, London; and J. Seacome, Chester. 
FORTUNE'S GUIDE TO THE FUNDS. 
Just published, price 4s. 6d. 
" oa aa - 
A® EPITOME of the STOCKS and 
PUBLIC FUNDS; containing particwlar Directions for 
the Mode of doing Business in them, aud every buformation for 
perc tly understanding the Nature of their Securities; with a 
fuil Deseription of ail the FOREIG "UNDS and LOANS, 
13th edition, corrected to the present time, 
By J.J. SECRETAN., 
Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Pater- 














London : 
Noster-rTow. 


Just published, in 3 vols. 80. pr ceil. Us. Gd. boards, 
 EMOIRS OF DR. BURNEY. 
by his Daughte rs Madame D'ARBLAY. 

*“ There have been no riptions of Garrick, Doctor Johuson, 
Mrs. Thrate, Burke, of cater sivacity and strength, than thoee 
contained in these volumes.” —Spectafor. 

F. Award Moxon, Dove 











street. 








This di ty is pubiis! hed, in 2 vols. foolscap 8+0. price 12 s. bound 


in cloth, 
rN O M LOG. 


CRINGLE’S 
Reprinted from Biackwood’s Magazine, with Additious 


and Cu rrections, 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and Thomas 
Cc Cadell, Ls London. 
" 5 Just published, 1 prive 7 7s 
U” INS on NERVOUS or MENTAL 
DISORDELS. 





Renshaw and Rush, 
**The whole tenor of the volume b 
sare base! on Ue mo 
.ouden Med, and Surg. 


Strand. 

vaks a mind whose per- 

extensive daily experi- 

Journal. 
4 entertaining aud even instructive 

Medical “Revie We 

* One of the best works that has appeared in E urope on the 









book.” —Quarterly 


“ful subject of mental afiections, for many years.”—New 
Monthly Magazine. 
Lately published, in 5 ois. small 8vo. 30s. cloth, 
Thy py 2 'o . sDeIE Te 
ISTORY of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 


From Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclops edia. 
* The author ef the work betore us has couferred a boon upon 
the world by presenting it with ompendiam of Spanish and 


Portuguese ‘history, so complete that uothing seems wanung.”— 
Seuls 









an. 
London: Longman and Co. ; 





and John Taylor. 


Ju 4te. price 37. 3s. 
ET’S " : aired 
Bs NET’S PRACTICAL HINTS on 
PAIN TING; illostraicd by nearly 100 Kiehings from cele- 
brated Pictures of the Italian, Mish, and Evugiish schools, 
This work is particulariv recommended to the student in the 
new edition of the * Encyclopwdia Britannica.’ See the article 
Drawing. 


“P The Parts way be had se prrate; viz. On Coy mnposition, lis. 
On Light and Shade, 16s.; Ou Cclour, 1. its 
A few Copies re main of the large paper, 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the 

lettered, 6l. Gs. 

Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Boud-street. 
DR. LARDNER’S CABINET 

In Monthly Volumes, smail 

Just published, forming Vu lume 48 of the above, Vol. Il. of 
TAVAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

Ry ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 

Published Oct. 1. Arts, Manufactures, Man- 
ners, and Lnstitutions of the Greeks and Romans (2 vols. -" Vol. L. 
On Dec. 1, Europe during the Middle Ages, 
Vol. I 











with 1 India proofs of 
Author, Freuch boards aud 


CYCLOPEDIA, 


“vo. 6s. iu cloth. 





London: —— and Co.; er John Tay 


edition, price 2% 
E MIGRAT TON, ‘user: ed by Fifteen 
spirited and humorous Sketches, detailing the Progress 
and Vicissiiudes of an - oy arte 
«J. GRANT, 

ppaiener of the um. 4. iece tothe * Penny Ma: gazine,” &c. 

ublished by Pattie. 1 bf 
had of alt Bockeciion’ 16, High-street, St. Giles’s ; aad” may be 











fled PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 


LIBRARY, 
26, Retrestien, Cavendish-square. 


Allowed 12 vols. in Town, and 
Quarter . 24 in the Country. 

The Exrna Supe.igs at this extensive Library, ensure to Sub- 
scribers the immediate possession of the New Publications, British 
and Foreigu, which are sent in any quantity to ail parts of the 
United Kingdom, 

Catalogues, &c. on application as above, to Bull and Churton, 
Librarians. 


The Year. 
Half Year 





The Engiish Transiation is now ; ready, in 2 vols 80. ». illustrated 
with a tine Portrait, Maps, and Pians: 


yj Beotes of MARSHAL NEY; 
PUBLISHED BY HIS FAMILY}; 


From his Original Manuscripts and Papers. 
9 


EDITION IN FRENCH, 
(Being the Second,) 
With Portrait. In 2 vols, 6vo. 14s. 


vo. 

MILITARY STUDIES BY MARSHAL NEY; 
WRITTEN FOR THE USE OF HIS OFFICERSe 
a wt with grog and Introduction, 

By Major JAMES, = 8vo. price 6s. 6: 

Bull and Churton, Library, 26, "ibelies-ires i London. 








Shortly will he pub slishe vd uniform with Macfariane’s * Lives of 
Baudatti,’ aud embeil "OF Sixte en fine Lliustrations, 
‘HE 


d 
LIVES 
NGLISH HIGHW AYMEN, 
PIRATES, and ROBBER 
Diawa from the earliest and most authent 
down to the present time, 
By CHARLES WHITEHEAD. Esq. 
urtou, Library, 26, Holles-street, aan Bell 
edinburgh; and John Cc umming, Dublin 








s. 
ources, and brought 









Bull and C 
and d Bradiute, 
Just published, price 5s. 12mo, bound, 

THEORETICAL ‘and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, wherein the 
Kules are systematically laid do and the priucipal difficulties 
explained according to the decisions of the French Academy. 
By ™ E LEVIZ 





Twentieth edition, with nume rorrections, additions, and 





By l 
Dalan and Co, 37, Soho-square ; 


London: Whittaker and Co, 
Ave Maria-lane ; Longman and Co. Paternoster-row ; Simpkin 
and Co. Stationers’- hail-court; Baldwin and Cradock, Patwr- 


noste r-row; J. ¢ muming, Dublin; and Olive r&h & Bovwd, FE dinbs orb. 
~~ Published this day. 
The Pablie are invited to inspect Part 90 
yy Est MORLAND, CUMBE RLAND, 
DURHAM, and NORTHUMBERLAND ltestrated, 
containing 8 Views, price 2s. 

The National Portrait G: allery. Part 55; con- 
taining Sir bay Reyuolds, Michael Faraday, Esq. F.R.S., and 
Sam 

New Edition, Part 6, of the National Portrait 
Gollery ; containing Prince Leopold, King of the Belgians, Sir 
I hos. Lawrence, and Adwirai Lord Howe. 

The Imperial Magazine, for November ; con- 
taining Portrait and Memoir of Lord werent &c. &e. price 1s, 

anton Fisher, Son, and Ce 











tpablished 
} Ti pi AW ING-ROOM SCRAP 
BOOK for 1834; containing 36 bighiv-finished ge “ s, 

With Poems, &e. by L. FE. L. Demy 4to. tastefalivy bound, + 

The ‘Fallen Temple and lonely ‘Vomb? of India, con, 
with English Landscapes, Portraits of distinguished Individuals, 
which may pos a geueral or peculiar interest, aud some few 
fanciful subjec e ng charm of variety to ihe pictorial de- 
liveations of this Volum 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co,; sold by all Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom, 


















Just publishe dy “price € 4s. 6d. watered silk, 
HE SACRED OFFERING; a Collection 
ee Poems, chiefly on Devotional Subjects. For 
MbDCCCXXX Embellished with a Frontispicee by W ESTALL, 
engraved by NE NRY ROLLS. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Liverpool: D. Marples 
and Co. ay 
~~ Just pub ~ shed, it in 1 vol. roval 1smo. bound in clot, 


OMENTS OF IDLENES S; 
i or, a ie into the World we call “ ours.” 
ad iy en a qui ne font rieu—il y en a d’autres qui font de 
riens. 
T. and W. 
Ta inburgh; W. 








Boone, 29, New Rens-ctee et 5 


Oliver and Boyd, 
nw — 2n, Dubii 


PRIDE, 


arly re acy, in 3 vols. 
“| ILEMMAS OF 
By the Author of First Love.’ 
mud Edition of 
AIMS AN D EN D §, 
3v Mrs. Sheridan, is now ready, in 3 vols, 
Bull and Churton, Litrary, Holles-street, London; Bell and 
Bradiate, Edinburgh ; 4 John Cumming, Dublin, 





Just published, No, 22, price Is, 6d. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
} RIE RY CREE 
A Tale. By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
Charles Fox, 


THE 


Paternoster-row. 


ST LAWYER, — 
nt, Legal Decisions, 


N EW 
Inciuding the Acts of the 
aud Rules of the Courts; the ri edit. price 9s. in cloth. 
NHE CABINET LAWYER; a Popular 
Digest of the Laws of England ; with a Dictionary of Law 
rms, Maxims, Acts of Parliament, and Judicial Aateaition 5 : 
Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp Doties, Stage-Coach and Post 
Horse Daties; Post-Olice Regulations; Turnpike Laws, Corn 
Laws, and Prison Regulations. 

This Evition has been corrected to Michaelmas, and exhibits 
in one compact volume a popular and comprehensive cigest 0} 
the whole civil, criminal, and constitutional law of England as 
now administered, 

Loxton : Jackson and Walford, is, St. Paul’s Churchyard; 
and Baucks and Co. Magebester, 


E DITION N OF 




















| and Concluding Series. 





HE POEMS of vOne - GALT, 
Esq. are now ready, in 1 small vol. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo- oa Pall Mail, 
Where may be had, just pabfiid 
A UN GZ E; 
Or, A TALE OF ALRASCHID. In 3 A. post Bvo, 275, 
“A picteresque ane my 4 foal Alraschid is just the hero 
for a romance. 
THE AUT OBIOGRAPHY. ‘OF JOHN GALT, Ese, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. with superb Portrait, 
“A work of commanding interest—its materials have perma- 
nency written upon them,”—New Monthly Mag. 
This day is es dedicated, by permission, to His Grace the 
ke of Gordon, price 3s. in cloth, 
HE LIF E of C. EULENSTEIN, the 
celebrated PERFORMER on the JEWS’ HARP; ac. 
companied with a finely-engraved Portrait on ge by Adcock, 
after an original Dearing by B Proo ol 
the Portrait, price 2 
ames J. W ‘elsh, 8, Regeut-s street, Pall Mail. 


This day is published, price 11, 5s. quarto, a bound, — 
NHE PICTORIAL HISTORY of | the 
BIBLE, consisting of the Divine inspirations of the greatest 
Masters, arranged in a chronological series, containing forty. 
two splendid Subjects engraved by the first Artists, aud selected 
from the finest Specimens of the British School, 
London: M. Arnold, 21, ‘Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
oat: J. Cumming, 9, Lower Ormond Quay. Ediaburgh ; 
. Ireland, jun. 57, South Bridge. 


ica published, in 8vo. with ge — Engraving z50n Wood, 


ISTORY “OF” CROYDON, 
By GEO. STEINMAN STEINMAN, Esq. 
** All which could be done for a place like this, Mr. S. has 
eflected.”—Atheneum. 
_L ondon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Gree ‘ny & Longman, — 














Just published, in 4to. 2nd edit. with P lates, 12s. cloth, 
{LEMENTS of MUSICAL COMPOSI- 
‘TION ; comprehending the Rules of thorough Bass, and 
the Theory of en 
WILLIAM CROTCH, Mas. Doc. 
P . of Music in the Unive rsity of Oxford, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 
By the same Author, 

_ Substance of Lectures on Music. 8vo.7 7s. 6d, 
RAJAU R AMMOMU N ROY. = 
This day is published, | vad ls. by R. Hunter, St. Paul's 


hyar 
NHE FOT URE. "AC CESSION of GOOD 
MEN of ALL CLIMES . oe rey ee and their 
FINAL CONGREGATION in HEAVEN: a SERMON, on oc- 
casion of the lamented Death of cc Rajah + nome Roy, 
preached at the New Gravel-Pit Meeting, Hackney, on Sunday, 
Oct. 6, 1833. With a Biographical Sketch of this Distin; guished 


Oriental Keformer, 
By ROBERT ASPLAND. 
Also lately published, by the same Author, 

1. Sermons, on various Subjects, chiefly 
Practical. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. Price 12s. cloth boards. 

2. The Religious Belief of Unitarian Chris- 
tians truly Stated, and Vindicated from Popular Misrepresenta- 
tion: aSermon, sve, Price ts. 

3. Christian Patriotism: a Sermon on the 
Coronation of His Majesty, King William the Fourth. svo. 1s, 

Of R. Hunter may be had also, price 3s, each, the few remain- 
ing Copies of the Engraved Portrait, in 4to. of the Rajah Ram- 
mohun Roy. 

THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY: A NEW SERIES OF RELIGIOUS 

BOOKS FOR omer RAL READING. 

Just published 

"PHE LIFE of ARC HBISHOP CRANMER. 

By CHARLES WEBB LE Bas, M.A. 
Professor in the East India Cotiege, Herts; and late Fellow of 

‘Trinity College, Cambridge, 
2 vols. Portraits. 12s. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMFS. 

1. History of the Reformed Religion in 
France. By E Smedley, MW. A. late Fellow of Siduey Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Vol. With Portraits. 63. 

2. The C onsistency of the whole Scheme of 
Reve lation with Itself and with Human Reason, By P. N, 
Shutieworth, D.D. Warden of New Coilege, Oxford, aud Kector 


of Foxlev, Wilts. 6s. ss 
The Life of Wiclif. By C. W. Le Bas, 
M.A, Portrait. 6s. : 
Several New Volumes of the ‘Theological Library’ are in 
preparation. 
Loudon. 
place. 





Riviagtons, St. Paul’s piarsvsasiatns and Waterloo- 


~ Published this day, pric = 
IR WALTER SCOT TS” POETRY 
Volume the Seventh, 
With Introduction, Various Readings, aud Copious Notes. 
This ae lume contains MARMION, and is illustrated by 
TURN $ Desigus of EDINBURGH trom Blackford Hill, and 
ASHIEST IEL, the Residence of the Author when the Poem was 


written, 
Printed for R. Cadell, Edinburgh; 2nd Whittaker and Co. 
Loudon. Who have ai © just publishe d, 

1. Vol. 35 of the New Issue of the Waverley 


— 





. Waverley Novels, new edition. 45 vols. 
3. Delaware; a Tale. 3 vols. ; 
4. Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments. Third 

3 vols. 3 
5. Stuart’s North America. 2 vols. 3rd edit. 
G. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry. New edit. 
Vols. 1 to 6. 

Volume Eighth of the Poetry, containing 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE, and OTHER POEMS, will ap- 
pear on Ist December. 

London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery ane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHEN UM OFFICE, No.2, 

Catherine Street, Straud, by J. FRANCIS; and sold” by all 

Loobsuilers and Newsvenders iy Towa and Country. 
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